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O CANADA 


Commander Wood, when promoted, had been told that, in his rdle 
as shore patrol officer for Halifax, he should write letters with his 
coat off, address them to himself as the Admiral’s shore patrol staff 
officer for the Atlantic Command. Then he should go to the Admiral’s 
office and get the letters, and, as a staff officer, with his coat on, 
answer himself from the Commander-in-Chief’s headquarters. 

(Evidence at the hearing on the Halifax V-E Day 
Riots as reported in the Halifax Mail) 


“Have you ever had occasion to investigate a member of the legisla- 
ture?” Mr. Brewin put to witness. “The present legislature of C.C.F. 
members elected in 1943?” “Absolutely not.” 

“You had no complaints about their actions?” “No.” 

“Did you investigate other members elected in 1943?” “Yes.” 

“Need we go into that?” asked Mr. Justice LeBel. 

(Report of the LeBel Royal Commission Inquiry, Toronto Star) 


Be the beautiful star at your own brilliant premiére every time you 
wear fascinating Opening Night cologne. Thrill to the echoing 
applause as its dazzling fragrance charms the man of your heart. One 
of Lucien Lelong’s family of distinguished fragrances. 

(Advertisement, Saturday Night) 


We are all wont to pay little or no attention to things like socialism 
until they strike us forcibly, where it hurts, in the bank account. But 
socialism is not made by socialists. Rather it is the direct result of 
business’ abuse of its own privileges, and that means your business 
and every business which is an employer. Socidlism is a drastic dose 
of castor-oil, designed to cure an equally drastic belly-ache, brought 
on by prolonged orgies of self-indulgence at the expense of others. 

(Canadian Broadcaster) 


To my mind, some sweater girls are even more indecent than many 

I have seen in bathing suits. In fact, I think the more one sees of 

arms and legs and shapeless bodies, the more distaste one has for the 
ee figure, so it is possible these displays may cure corruption. 

(Letter to the editor, Globe and Mail) 


Dans un tramway .. . deux bons Canadiens de Shawinigan, venus 
a Toronto chercher de |’ouvrage, causent en francais. Un constable 
debout devant eux le interpelle: “Vous étes obligés de parler anglais 
a Toronto.” L’un . . . lui réplique: “Et vous, quand vous venez dans 


Québec, est-ce qu’on vous empéche de parler votre langue?” 
(Relations) 


Brockville — Protestant, normal trained ... 
(Classified advertisement, Globe and Mail) 


Teachers Wanted. 
Christian preferred . . . 


Charles Dickens . . . living his early years in the near atmosphere 
of the Napoleonic struggles . . . produced The Tale of Two Cities. 
If we had a writer in Canada who could weave such a plot as did 
Dickens possibly later generations would appreciate more clearly the 
conditions we are now going through. A book entitled, for example, 
A Tale of Ottawa and London, or A Tale of Toronto and Berlin, or 
A Tale of Quebec and Ottawa might become a veritable revelation for 
future generations. (R. Henry Mainer in Culture) 


You are looking for something which will add to your income. 
There are 100,000 and more graves without monuments in Western 
Canada alone. The average price of a monument is around $200. This 
means two hundred millions worth of monuments can be sold, and a4 
lot of this in your district. You know this. This is a good agency. 
Free outfit. Apply Box 146, Herald. 

(Classified advertisement, Calgary Herald.) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to J. S. Martell, 
Halifax, N.S. All contributions should contain original clipping, date 
and name of publication. 


= nich . on 
BOOK ORDERS 


SEND THEM TO 


THE CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
28 Wellington Street West 
Toronto 1, Ontario 
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In the Kaiser's Palace 


While the Big Three, meeting in Berlin, strive to bring 
order out of the post-Nazi confusion, things go on happening. 
In Spain, Franco plans the restoration of the monarchy to 
impart “legitimacy” to his fascist regime, 4 la Mussolini. 
King Leopold struggles to retain his crown in opposition to 
the will of the Belgian people. DeGaullist France casts appre- 
hensive eyes on the prospect of an industrially revived Ger- 
many, and is at outs with Britain in the Middle East. In 
Greece, imprisoned anti-fascist victims of Rightist vengeance 
are being subjected, Athens correspondents report, to tortures 
that savor of the worst Nazi concentration camps, while 
British authorities avert their eyes. Plans for the future of 
Germany and the punishment of ‘war criminals,” except in 
the Soviet sphere of influence, seem to be getting further en- 
gulfed in red tape and indecision each week. While Ameri- 
can and British bombs and shells pound away at Japan, little 
is being achieved in composing the internal frustration in 
China, and India is as far from dominion status as ever. In 
Argentina (now one of the United Nations), the pattern that 
marked the early stages of Hitler Germany re-emerges, and 
Hitler himself, rising from the ashes of his double, is said to 
be an Argentinian guest. 


Let us hope the Big Three will be big enough for their 
almost superhuman job. The secrecy in which they meet, 
which out-Yaltas Yalta, is disappointing to people who 
imagined that two world wars would be sufficient to achieve 
open covenants openly arrived at. But Canadians should not 
be too critical. One of our judges, Mr. Justice Manson, a 
former attorney general of British Columbia, has just ex- 
cluded the press from a Supreme Court case involving a will 
on the score that the presence of reporters “would serve no 
useful purpose and could not be considered to be even re- 
motely in the public good.” He wasn’t sure whether he had 
the right to do this, but he did it anyway. 


Humanitarianism vs. Greed 


As was inevitable, meat rationing is being introduced in 
Canada in order that we may do our fair share of feeding 
the hungry millions in the liberated countries of Europe. 
In a country which has never really felt the pinch of war, 
and will continue to be well fed even with a reduced quota 
of meat, no Canadian with a spark of humanitarian feeling 
will object to the slight restriction of his meat dishes that 
rationing will entail. Yet interested commercial parties have 
been raising objections. Meat rationing is not necessary, and 
is being instituted “to placate the United States”; it will put 
the small meat slaughterer out of business; it will lead to a 
glut of cattle on the market in the fall; previous meat 
rationing did not reduce consumption. 

All these objections have been answered succinctly by 
Donald Gordon. Even with the proposed rationing quota, 
Canadians will have available 130 pounds of meat per capita 
to the 125 pounds per capita being consumed in the United 
States. Slaughter control, necessary to enable the rationing 
authority to control the disposition of meat, will not put the 
small slaughterer out of business; any bona fide commercial 
slaughterer will get a permit, and it is estimated that at 
least 11,000 will qualify. Facilities will be adequate to handle 


i any “glut” in the fall months, and the meat board will be 


ready to take all surpluses for export. Previous meat ration- 
ing was not intended to reduce consumption, only to achieve 
equitable distribution of short stocks. 

“T find it difficult to believe,” says Mr. Gordon, “that any 
group of Canadian citizens are seriously trying to prevent the 
implementation of a government policy which is based upon 
such humanitarian motives as the relief of the unfortunate 
sufferers of war-ravaged Europe.” Many Canadians will 
find it fairly easy to believe. And after the evidence of 
greed and selfishness displayed by some of our commercial 
interests during the war, they will not find it at all surprising. 


Drew's Stocketeers 


What the Drew Government proposes to do about enforc- 
ing or strengthening Ontario’s securities legislation remains 
undisclosed at this writing. Mr. Drew and his attorney 
general have hitherto maintained a rather truculent attitude 
towards the storm of complaints from securities commis- 
sioners across the border, where American citizens are being 
fleeced regularly by racketeers, some with criminal records, 
located chiefly in Toronto the Good. It is all very well for 
Mr. Drew to cry sanctimoniously, “Let the buyer beware.” 
The government has a moral obligation to the people of both 
countries to.see that the stocketeering mess in cleaned up, 
in the interests both of international goodfeeling and of the 
financial health and repute of Ontario. For these vultures 
do not confine their operations to the United States. They 
have their eye on the thousands of returning service men, 
whose Victory Bonds and war service grants offer a tempting 
prize. If the mining development of Ontario has to be 
financed by such buccaneering methods, it is about time it 
was taken out of private hands. In reality, these petty 
racketeers are merely parasites. But the vast majority of 
our citizens, tempted to seek by gambling the independence 
which our economic system denies them through normal 
means, are peculiarly vulnerable to their wiles. Why deprive 
them of the false hope that they, too, can win some of the 
rewards of Venture Capital, while the big shots goon making 
the real clean-up? That, apparently, is the attitude of the 
Drew Government, and of its journalistic defenders, the 
Globe and Mail and lesser mining organs. 


Making Our Flesh Creep 


Latest to set the horns of elfland blowing in tune with the 
Murray-Trestrail-Sanderson-McCullagh axis is Mr. R. G. 
Lewis, editor of Canadian Broadcaster, self-appointed one- 
man-band of the private radio interests. Mr. Lewis’ windy 
arpeggios on the villainy of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and socially-owned radio in general have been 
blended with warning blasts about the Menace of Socialism 
and Totalitarianism and the CCF. So forthright a tuba-player 
for Private Enterprise is he that some of his blats have 
drawn public rebukes from the general manager of the CAB, 
official body of the private broadcasters, whose experience 
before parliamentary radio committees has taught him the 
advisability of a blander note in public relatons. But Mr. 
Lewis goes booming on. 

His most recent fantasia is a terrifying tone-picture of 
what might be done with our public radio system by a sup- 
posititious Canadian dictator. “The government-operated 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation,” he bugles, “is all ready 
for the day when a Hitler or a Mussolini may sweep into 
power and use it against us as those tyrants used controlled 
radio against their own people. . . . Apparently those officers 
of the CBC who do most sincerely strive to keep broadcast 
schedules politically impartial do not appreciate the fright- 
fulness of the fascistic control to which they are contributing. 
. . . Why would the government not get down to funda- 
mentais and run water mains through the isolated prairies 
and the remote tracts of bushland so that the pioneer Cana- 
dians who choose to live in these places could lie luxuriously 
in modern bathtubs, while listening to the programs the 
CBC so graciously sends them, at the expense of their fellow 
Canadians from the denser areas of population?” 


Well, why not? Our latter-day pioneers are surely deserv- 
ing of anything we can do for them. We are sure that Mr. 
McCullagh would wish our sturdy mining prospectors whom 
he celebrates so lyrically in his paper to have all the modern 
conveniences; and Mr. Bill Wright, remembering his less 
affluent and more uncomforted days on the northern rocks, 
would be all for it, too. After all, the directors of the resultant 
mining companies all have bathtubs. And why shouldn’t 
the prospector, after a hard day’s prospecting, lie in his bath- 
tub and listen to a symphony orchestra instead of to warnings 
about Four-o’clock Shadow and paeans to the correctional 
benefits of Bran Raspies? 


But surely Mr. Lewis, in his obsession with the CBC, has 
slighted the grandeur of his theme. Think of what a Cana- 
dian Mussolini or Hitler or Franco could do with our national 
post-office, our public school system, the Canadian National 
Railways and Telegraphs, the Trans-Canada Airlines, the 
public telephone systems of the prairie provinces, to say 
nothing of our municipally owned sewage systems and gar- 
bage trucks which could easily be linked into a single chain? 
Or, for that matter, with the private radio stations and our 
daily newspapers across Canada, all of which, even now, 
speak with a more-or-less single voice? If Mr. Lewis is out 
to raise goose-pimples, why be so niggardly about it? 


Light is Needed 


Mr. David Lewis, national secretary of the CCF, has 
called for a Royal Commission to investigate the operations 
of the Public Informational Association during the recent 
election campaign, and why it was possible for this product 
of a Missouri imagination to obtain sufficient paper to plaster 
Canada with vicious falsehoods about a national political 
party at a time when paper is in short supply. Such a com- 
mission might very well examine whether it is true, as com- 
monly reported, that a large merchandising corporation 
undertook to place considerable quantities of paper, obtained, 
presumably, by permit of the Administrator of Printing, 
Publishing and Allied Trades specifically for the purpose of 
turning out its mail-order catalogue, at the disposal of the 
Public Informational Association in order that there might 
be no delay in disseminating the most scurrilous of its lies 
and misrepresentations in a 24-page tabloid called “Social 
Suicide.” 


It is said that the cost of this defamatory publication, 
amounting to a very large sum of money, was wholly or 
partially met by the merchandising company, or by its 
general manager, lately a dollar-a-year administrator for the 
government of Canada, and that employees of the company 
were used, on the company’s time, to handle the mailing. 
There is nothing illegal, of course, about a donation of 
money and time to a cause which a corporation executive 
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has at heart, but the nature of the publication in question 
throws an interesting light on the moral sense of anyone who 
undertook to assist in its dissemination. Until a frank avowal, 
or a public investigation, reveals the truth or falsity of these 
rumors, they must remain rumors only. But the tactics pur- 
sued by people like Gladstone Murray and B. A. Trestrail 
have been such that few of their businessmen backers will be 
very eager to have their names associated with the unsavo 
business. The public, however, is entitled to a little light on 
the matter. 


Note for Veterans 


With Canada’s fighting men returning from overseas, the 
question of veterans’ organizations will acquire a new im- 
portance. Attempts will be made once again to utilize these 
bodies for reactionary purposes. 


Returned men should be warned against a weekly publi- 
cation called The Canadian and Overseas Mail, which claims 
to be supported entirely by individual subscriptions—many 
of them, however, paid for by “friends” of men in the forces. 
Published by two veterans of the last war at 1007 Canada 
Cement Building, Montreal, it was used during the recent 
election campaign for vicious attacks on the CCF. It states 
in a recent issue: “CCF were defeated by the civilian vote, 
and repudiated by the soldier vote. The Canadian and 
Overseas Mail, with its wide circulation, takes some of the 
credit for this victory. . . . This does not mean to say that 
we consider CCF is dead. Far from it. There are just under 
a million CCF supporters in Canada—and that is a minority 
nobody can sneeze at.” True enough. 


The curious thing is that this self-appointed organ of the 
veterans claims to be opposed to veterans’ bodies mixing in 
politics and against a soldiers’ party or pressure group. But 
its historical resumé of veterans’ associations in Canada is 
enlightening. Describing the first important convention of the 
Great War Veterans Association in 1918, it says: “It was 
clear that efforts were being made by certain interests to use 
the GWVA for political purposes of a radical character. . .. 
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A more reasonable element gradually got control and the 
Canadian branch of the British Empire Legion (now The 
Canadian Legion) was organized.” The italics are ours. 


Coupled with its slanderous attacks on the CCF, the warn- 
ings of this mysteriously-financed sheet against political 
influence in veterans’ organizations can safely be left to the 
interpretation of veterans themselves. But the smell strongly 
suggests the peculiar stench of the Murray-Trestrail-Sander- 
son arsenal. 


The Boys Come Back 


> THEY’RE COMING HOME—at last. A few thousands 
at a time, Canada’s fighting men are returning. Spewed from 
former luxury liners at an erstwhile Eastern Canadian Port, 
they board the waiting trains and are whisked across the 
country to relatives and friends they have not seen for two, 
three or more years. 

Some of them travel on stretchers. Some are on crutches, 
or walk with a limp. Many carry hidden scars, physical or 
psychological, such as battle, prison camp or long miserable 
months of boredom leave upon a man. But they are home! 

These are the lucky ones. Thousands are still exiled, 
awaiting their share of scarce shipping space. And many 
who once went away smiling will never return. Not as many 
as last time; for this was a “mechanized” war. Only 37,964 
this time, whereas before, with far fewer in action, there were 
62,817. That does little to soften the ache for those who 
have lost son, brother, husband or friend. These have only 
their memories, their pride, and the slow balm of time — and 
the resolve, shared by thousands more lucky, that these 
sacrifices shall not be barren of fruit in the Canada for 
which their loved ones died. 

Spotting the returned men on the street by some overseas 
insignia, one is apt to be struck at first by their similarity 
to the others in uniform who have not been away. A deeper 
tan, perhaps; a looser, jauntier walk; a more ruminative look 
about the eyes; but otherwise just another soldier, airman 
or sailor on leave. Strange, because as V-E Day approached, 
we were bombarded by books, magazine articles and broad- 
casts telling us about the veteran’s return, and how changed 
he would be. War, we were told, would have so altered him 
that the utmost forbearance and delicacy would be needed 
to ease his reinstatement in civilian life. He was pictured as 
a bit of a problem child, who must be given time and tactful 
assistance in achieving readjustment. 

There was, of course, a grain of truth in this. Both we 
and the men who have been away from home so long are 
older, and time itself changes. Also, in some cases, the impact 
of war, physical or mental, does create individual problems 
of social reaccommodation. All that could usefully be said 
on this subject was admirably stated in a series of broadcasts 
by the CBC during the winter of 1944-45, and now published 
in digest form.* All relatives and employers of returned men 
would do well to read these talks by leading psychologists, 
social workers and personnel officers. Perhaps their chief 
merit lay in the emphasis placed on the fact that the average 
returned man is a normal individual eager to resume pursuits 
which war has interrupted, and quite competent to do so 
without special coddling if we provide the physical means. 

What are the impressions of the average returned man as 
he looks about him, in the Canada to which he has come 
back, for signs that these means have been provided? 

He is reasonably satisfied with his rehabilitation grants, 
much more “generous” than his father received after the 


*The Soldier's Return: CBC Publications Branch, Toronto; pp. 48; 
25c. 
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last war. Fresh from experience with the results of inflation 
abroad, he is favorably struck with the way wartime controls 
have kept down the cost of living in Canada. Compared with 
overseas countries, ravaged by war, consumer goods are 
amazingly plentiful. We appear, indeed, to be living in the 
lap of luxury. 

He is apt to be a little taken aback by the want of co- 
operation in civilian life, a familiar fact which he had per- 
haps forgotten about during the months of team-play and 
social solidarity in his fighting unit. The spectacle of people 
elbowing their way into queues, crowding each other aside 
in the scramble for elevators, streetcars and buses, ignoring 
traffic-lights at intersections, and behaving generally in a 
manner which would bring opprobrium and punishment, 
perhaps death, on active service, is a trifle disconcerting. He 
is used, of course, to chiselling by shopkeepers; some of his 
less restrained comrades have tangibly expressed their feelings 
about this good old civilian custom in Halifax and Aldershot. 
But he is a bit puzzled by the constant grousing among the 
home folks over the eminently reasonable controls, the 
shortages of gasoline, fuel and certain foods, and by the 
disposition of motorists to flout law and prudence by travelling 
at fifty or sixty miles an hour, quite aware that they are 
wasting gas and rubber which it is still necessary to conserve, 
without visible advantage to themselves. These things strike 
him as rather grotesque, after the deprivation he has seen in 
England and Europe and the spirit of co-operation the war 
has taught people there. 


But what he is most concerned about, of course, is—first 
of all—a job. Will there be one for him, and how soon? 
Not just a makeshift job, trumped up to “create employment,” 
but a real place in the productive life of his country, with 
reasonable assurance of stability. He has heard about the 
government inviting private industry to get busy and provide 
jobs, with the promise that if they find it too difficult the 
government will take a hand. But he has seen no concrete 
plans, no assurances. He reads about employers being short 
of help; but he also reads about hundreds of workers being 
laid off. He wishes they would hurry up with these “recon- 
version” plans everyone refers to so vaguely without explain- 
ing how they’re coming along. He is a little worried, in short, 
about how many jobs there are going to be, and how soon. 


His almost equally pressing, or even more pressing, con- 
cern is about a place to live. His wife may have been living 
with her parents; there may be no room for both of them 
with the in-laws, especially if they have a child ot children. 
Or he may, reasonably enough, contemplate a long-postponed 
marriage, or may have married overseas and brought his wife 
back with him. In any case, he wants, and is (he thinks) 
entitled to a home of his own. 


What does he find? That there has been a succession of © 


housing “crises” in Canada ever since he left. Shifts of 
population as wartime industries sprang up or expanded have 
taxed living space in many communities. And little has been 
done, except over-crowding, to meet these conditions. His 
own community is probably unable to house decently its 
present population, much less provide a house for him. He 
hears the government has organized something called War- 
time Housing Limited, which has built 1200 veterans’ homes 
for rental, and has “approved” 2700 more; that the Veterans 
Land Administration has under construction 3000 small sub- 
urban houses, mostly for owner occupation or somewhat 
higher rental; that licenses have been granted private builders 
for 23,000 more—if they can get the materials. This for all 
Canada! The government’s “target” or “aim” is said to be 
50,000 new dwellings within the first full year after V-E Day. 
But as a cold fact, there are virtually no low-rental houses 
going up, much less immediately available. So he has read 


ta 
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(or could have read a couple of weeks ago in the Financial 
Post). 

And while all this is due partly to scarcity of materials 
and labor, the main “bottleneck” (says the Financial Post) 
has been money. The government, it seems, does not want 
to go into publicly owned housing; it believes in Private 
Enterprise. Mr. Ilsley has been telling the insurance company 
heads (according to the Post) that either they put up the 
money and get the houses under way, or the government will 
go into the housing business. ‘“We’ve got to have those cheap 
houses, and we’ve got to have them now,” he is reported to 
have told them. “The government doesn’t want to build 
them—we believe in private enterprise and we want it to 
retain control of this great industry. But if you don’t act, 
and act quickly, we’ll have to act instead. We’ll use War- 
time Housing, and put up those dwellings, even if it socializes 
the whole business.” 

Horrible thought! The insurance lads are being difficult, at 
this writing; but who can doubt what their answer will be? 

The uncomfortable fact is, however, that even if the insur- 


ance companies graciously (or ungraciously) accede to the 
government’s “request,” the plans will not “crystallize” until 


April or May of next year. And those representatives and - 


ornaments of our country’s foremost Public Enterprise— 
the army, the navy and the air force—will meanwhile have 
to kick their heels under any old kind of roof (if, indeed, 
that) while Private Enterprise rolls slowly and reluctantly 
into action. Meantime, the authorities are planning to 
utilize government buildings—if furniture can be found— 
to house veterans’ families en masse. There are many com- 
munities, however, where there are no government buildings. 

What the veteran tay well be asking himself is: Why was 
so little done about all this before I got back to Canada? Why 
weren’t materials and labor released, and housebuilding got 
under way, a year or two years ago, so I could have been 
sure of a roof awaiting me when I arrived home after long 
weary years of war? After all, Canada had no “blitz,” no 
V-bombs, no incendiaries, no shelling from German guns. She 
has had for three or four years thousands in the home army 
qualified to make bricks, fell trees, mix concrete, make bath- 
tubs. Materials could have been released without in the least 
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crippling the war effort. And if it was all a question of money, | 
what about all the money my pals and I put into Victory 
Bonds? Surely a little of this could have been spared with- 
out holding up any of the things needed at the front. Asa — 
matter of fact, house-building has been going on—for the 
wealthy home-fronter. Why not for me? 


Cynics might point to the length of time it has taken to | 
get the much-needed hospital building at Sunnybrook Park, 
Toronto, beyond the foundation-stone stage. That was a 
government undertaking. 

But what good is a rehabilitation grant, or a training 
credit, if you have no job to go to? What good is a job, 
indeed, if you have no decent place to live? And what good 
is your home-purchase allowance, if there are no houses on 
the market? \ 

And what good is democracy, for which one has been — 
fighting, if it can’t provide the things its citizen-soldiers | 
need, even when the country concerned is far removed from 
the devastation of war, and has had four years to plan for 
things like reconversion and housing, and at least a year to 
put the plans into effect? 

So when you see a man in uniform bearing on his person | 
the insignia of overseas service, and note that thoughtful, | 
rather puzzled look in his eyes, you may be sure that these — 
are some of the things he is pondering, now he is back ina 
homeland whose general air of prosperity scarcely suggests 
that it has ever been greatly discommoded by the inner or 
outer pressures of war. 


Sonatina 


The Warsaw bovernment 


& THOSE IMPLACABLY distrustful of Russia and those 
bemused by an equally blind schwarmerei for Stalin will 
doubtless try to keep the Polish pot boiling for as long as 
possible. But the majority of the Poles themselves and of 
their well-wishers must feel, even if reluctantly, that the 
Warsaw government which took shape during the last weeks 
of June is as representative as it can be until the machinery 
for popular elections is rebuilt. 


From this distance the Premier, Edward Osubka-Morawski, 
is an unknown. A previous member of the Polish Socialist | 
Party, he came into prominence in the resistance movement. 
He associated himself with the Moscow-led Poles,-but Russia’s 
sponsoring of him does not necessarily mean he is poli- 
tically able; he may be sufficiently colorless to be agreeable 
as a choice to all factions concerned with the new govern- | 
ment. The strong man in Poland today is Boleslaw Bierut, 
the chairman of the Presidential Council. He was a 
member of the Polish Workers’ Party and likely is 
or was a communist party member. He undoubtedly | 
has the confidence of the Soviet but as his position, which | 
approximates that of President, is supposed to be above poli- » 
tics he has recently dissociated himself from any party. The 
Premier and the President are supported in the cabinet by ' 
11 other members of the Lublin group. Stanislaw Miko- | 
lajczyk, the best known of the Polish democrats outside / 
Poland, is Deputy Premier and Minister of Agriculture. 
The greater part of the press has tried to interpret this as { 
a comedown for Mikolajczyk but agrarian reforms are still 
a major concern and if Mikolajczyk is successful in carrying 
them out he will secure a powerful and influential following. 
Minister of Labor Jan Stanczyk held the same position in 
Sikorski’s government-in-exile. He has a long and 
record in the working-class movement and is considered 4 
man of integrity and ability. Wladyslaw Kiernik has the 
portfolio of Public Administration. This is something like a 
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department of the interior. The police, however, are not 
responsible to it but to the Minister of Public Security, a 
post held by a member of the former Lublin government. 
Kiernik, with Mikolajczyk, belongs to the Peasants’ Party. 
For the greater part of his life he has been active in pro- 
gressive and workers’ movements. He was in exile until 
shortly before the war. He stayed in Poland during the war 
and fought and worked in the underground. Apart from 
these last three there are four other members of the Warsaw 
government who took no part in the Lublin administration. 


That 13 of the 20 cabinet members are from the 
Lublin group is scarcely sinister. Lublin was the seat of 
the first effective government on Polish soil since the 
liberation and, even if possession were not nine points of the 
law, the Lublin government must have been the focus for 
the patriotic sentiments and the hopes of an outrageously 
oppressed people. It is easy to assume that the inclusion of 
seven ministers from those democratic elements not included 
in the Lublin group is only a compromise between Russia 
and her western allies. Of equal weight, however, must have 
been the realization of the Lublin Poles themselves that the 
work of reconstruction could only be taken with the co- 
operation of all Polish liberals. Among the peasants there is 
a residual distrust of the Russians, and the intelligentsia and 
the professional classes, bred as they were out of an aristo- 
cratic and bourgeois culture, are mainly conservative, 
although not necessarily reactionary. As much support as 
possible is needed from these elements; and reconciliation 
of at least some of the basic differences is a requisite of 
Poland’s recovery. It is reasonable, then, to hope that the 
present Warsaw government is an attempt at such recon- 
ciliatian and not merely a salving of the anti-red itch in 
the western democracies. Already two notable Polish intel- 
lectuals, Professor Krzyzanowski and Professor Kutrzeba, 
one an economist and the other a historian and both of con- 
servative inclinations, have taken an instrumental part in 
forming the Warsaw government. The President and the 
Managing Director of the Bank of Poland have held con- 
versations with representatives of the newly formed National 
Bank of Poland who came to London from Warsaw, and there 
is good reason to believe that the gold reserve and the credit 
and other facilities held by the Bank of Poland in London 
will soon be placed at the disposal of the Warsaw government. 


These may be only straws in the wind and the wind may 
change. At the moment, however, Poland, evidently with 
Russia’s acquiesence, wants to keep her face turned to the 
west. In a recent speech, Mr. Kiernik, the Minister of 
Public Administration, said emphatically that Poland would 
not become a 17th soviet. But unless he and his colleagues 
in the new government get a more cordial reception from 
British and American public opinion Russia’s hospitality 
may some day look very inviting. 
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A Report on Beveridge 
EA. Beder 


> THERE IS an air of honesty about Beveridge which is 
all too rare in an economic expert of eminence. Most of our 
“authorities” concentrate much more on which way the wind 
is blowing than on which way a solution lies for the ills that 
plague us. 

Here, on this side of the Atlantic, economic science is an 
adjunct of the advertising agencies and our economic experts 
are really public relations counsel in falseface. Institutions, 
Funds and Foundations dot the land armed with the gaudiest 
of proclamations on their scientific and dispassionate objec- 
tives but even a schoolboy knows that they have been set up 
and are supported by and in the interest of big capital. 
Staffed by the myrmidons of free enterprise they issue 
apologies for the profit system every day in the week. In 
Canada the situation is even cruder, for in this new country 
culture has not yet advanced to the point where men of 
wealth subsidize economic foundations. Moneybags rents a 
full page in the newspaper and copy writer, lay-out man and 
bank president co-operate to proclaim the beauties of indi- 
vidual effort. 


Thus Beveridge, with no axe to grind and a life spent in 
grappling with the problems of unemployment and social 
maladjustment, and yet functioning in high official circles, 
appears as a truly strange and unworldly figure. Beveridge, 
it appears, has always been making Reports. His first major 
one appeared in 1909, Unemployment: A Problem of 
Industry. He revised it, added new material and it was 
republished in 1930. Then in 1942 he presented to His 
Majesty’s government, The Report on Social Insurance and 
Allied Services, which made the headlines even in Canada and 
is better known as the Beveridge Report or Cradle to the 
Grave Security. In 1944 he turned up with another Report, 
a sequel to the one on social security, and this is called 
A Report on Full Employment in a Free Society. 


His attitude and outlook is cleariy discernible from the 
manner of these presentations; his position is one of pure 
objectiveness; he is the student and the dispassionate 
observer who surveys his field and makes a Report. If the 
truly scientific manner is any guarantee of competence, then 
these Reports should be eminently worthwhile. ft should be 
said at once that they are. There is the widest sort of 
experience behind them, the material is well organized (an 
understatement), and they are above all else readable, an 
almost unique quality in economic studies of this kind. If 
there is to be criticism, then it is not the student or writer 
who merits it; rather the criticism must be directed at the 
liberal philosophy which nurtures the man and so colors his 
interpretation. 

His objective itself is the quintessence of liberalism. Full 
employment in a free society. A fine enough goal but is it 
attainable in the society and structure we know—the society 
that he has spent a lifetime in analysing, the society that he 
has always analysed behind his philosophic screen? Beveridge 
does not ask if full employment and freedom are possible in 
a society where there exist an owning class and an exploited 
class. Class is screened out by the practising liberal, who 
sees only the human need for full employment, and the 
economist seeks. only the technical measures that might 
initiate it. There are no other barriers for him. 

But the provision of full employment in a free society 
demands a far wider approach. Some historical gery ties 
is needed, some ability to see the moving stream of history 
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and to identify the part that changing class relations play 
in social and economic development. An understanding of the 
struggle of classes carries with it an understanding of the 
forces that make for social change. Such changes do not 
take place in vacuums or as a result of studious Reports. 
Liberalism (Beveridge) disdains such an approach. It pro- 
fesses to see high moral values ruling the world and harnesses 
its desire for change to the operation of such moral cate- 
gories. It would therefore appear that it is beyond the powers 
of Beveridge the liberal to solve the problems he has set 
himself, precisely because he is a liberal. 

Now this, of course, is an extreme enough statement. To 
make social philosophy the basic test of ability to solve 
social and economic questions, and to go further and say 
that only one kind of philosophy provides the necessary 
equipment for the task is to invite popular dissent. Yet the 
question must be faced: can an economist with a liberal 
philosophy provide a solution for the problems of the real 
world? 

Beveridge deals with many of the arguments that may be 
made against him as he goes along, but there is one argument 
he does not face and it is a very significant one, for it also 
relates to economics and social change. Beveridge in his 
latest volume makes no mention of Marx or Marxist doctrine. 
He appears to have had no contact with the Marxist analysis; 
he is completely removed from its sphere of circulation. Yet 
Marx, too, considered the problem of full employment in a 
free society, and he did it long before Beveridge. Marx 
ranged over far wider fields, he had an historical approach 
as well as a rounded economic analysis, and his conclusions 
were not only different but on an altogether higher level. 

Since we are concerned here with liberalism and reality, 
since the test of Beveridge and his proposals hinges upon 
whether his philosophy can encompass any objective sum- 
mation of the real world, since liberalism opposes historical 
materialism, it is necessary to make some comparison be- 
tween the views or findings of Beveridge and Marx. 

On the question of unemployment, Marx proved (or, if 
you like, predicted) that with the growth and concentration 
of capital, unemployment (the reserve army of labor) must 
grow too. He saw this as a fundamental law of capitalist 
production, consequently he didn’t bother his head with 
schemes to alleviate it. You could no more alleviate unem- 
ployment under capitalism than you could alleviate the 
workings of the law of gravity. He therefore busied himself 
with the dynamics of unemployment in an exploitative 
society. 

How did Beveridge the liberal view unemployment? His 
heart ached over the misery he saw and he gave it his closest 
attention. He relates how in his first study on Unemploy- 
ment, published in 1909, he came to the conclusion that the 
key to the problem lay in work organization. He saw unem- 
ployment as mainly due to the fact that workers didn’t know 
where to go for the job; there was a wasteful hawking of 
labor from door to door. Accordingly he brought in a Report 
advocating Labor Exchanges. This happened to coincide 
with the political needs of the Liberal cabinet of that time, 
and he saw his Report (it was brought in by a Royal Com- 
mission) adopted. 

As for Beveridge’s theoretical grasp of the problem: 


“The idea that demand for labor as a whole might be 
failing to keep pace with the supply of labor was raised at 
the time only to be dismissed. It was ruled out by the 
majority of the Royal Commission on theoretical grounds.” 
p. 91. (Full Employment in a Free Society.) 

Beveridge also ruled the idea out. He pinned his hopes on 
Labor Exchanges. At that time the unemployment rate 
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recorded by the trade unions was running from 2% to 8%. 

“After the World War a rate running from 10% to 20% 
had to be explained. . . . The first suggestion was that a 
general cause of the higher unemployment might be found 
in excessive wages. This was put forward in Britain by 
Prof. Pigou (Economic Journal, September, 1927). . . . The 
idea . . . was substantially accepted by myself in the 1930 
edition of Unemployment.” (Ibid. p. 92.) 

Twenty-one years after this first sincere attempt to find 
a solution for unemployment, during which time he had seen 
it rise from a maximum of 8% to a maximum of 20%, 
Beveridge was forced to look for some other idea to explain 
what was wrong, and fell upon the theory of too-high wages. 
Had he spent a few minutes of the 21 years reading Marx, 
he might have spared himself the efforts and pains of another 
wild goose chase; but your high-minded liberal will never 
give up. 

Naturally Pigou’s thesis proved another mare’s nest, and 
Beveridge was thrown back on his haunches. He was shaken 
but still willing to fight. Moreover, there was now a world 
depression all around him, and unemployment was rising 
to really ugly heights. People everywhere were discussing it, 
and what was more dangerous, questioning the system that 
seemed to promote it. What to do now? 

Here Beveridge discovered a new soothsayer. (It will be 
seen by the way that Beveridge is not a thinker himself. He 
is a top-rank civil servant, a great marshaller of material 
which he analyses conscientiously; but in the realm of ideas 
he has no standing.) About this time Beveridge, together 
with a lot of other people, discovered Keynes. 


Keynes himself had made a discovery. 


“Today, and presumably for the future, the schedule for 
the marginal efficiency of capital is, for a variety of reasons, 
much lower than it was in the nineteenth century. The acute- 
ness and peculiarity of our contemporary problem arises, 
therefore, out of the possibility that the average rate of 
interest which will allow a reasonable average level of unem- 
ployment is one so unacceptable to wealth owners that it 
cannot be readily established merely by manipulating the 
quantity of money.” (Keynes in General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest & Money, as quoted by Beveridge, Full 
Employment, p. 104.) 


In general terms, this means that capital is not earning 
as much as it did previously. Its earning power seems to be 
falling as time goes on, and the incentive to invest falls 
behind a rate needed to hold the system to “a reasonable 
average level of unemployment.” It is not simply a question 
of finding enough money to invest. 


This discovery of Keynes made a profound impression on 
liberal economists everywhere. It tore their dearest con- 
ceptions apart. They had maintained that the capitalist 
system was in perfect balance, and therefore there could be 
no such thing as unemployment. Having seen that their dear- 
est conceptions were so much rubbish, they hailed Keynes 
as a deliverer. They bubbled with enthusiasm over this new 
doctrine. Everything was explained: there was a deficiency 
in capital investment. Most of them found it convenient to 
leave out the other part—that there appeared to be a down- 
ward trend in the long-range earnings of capital. 


Now let us bring in Marx again. As part of his economic 
analysis he had announced that “the rate of profit in capi- 
talist production must tend to fall.” He had formulated a 
theory of social revolution on this economic base. And what 
was it that Keynes had discovered? If his involved formula- 
tion means anything at all, it means that he had discovered 
or confirmed what Marx said long ago. 
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Keynes, writing in 1936, could say: “Today, and pre- 
sumably for the future, the schedule for the marginal 
efficiency of capital is, for a variety of reasons, much lower 
than it was in the thirteenth century.” But Marx, writing 
in the nineteenth century could say: “The rate of profit in 
capitalist production must tend to fall.” If Keynes is a great 
mind, what of Marx? Will the horde of Keynes’ followers 
now swoon over Marx? Don’t be silly. 


Keynes, we have seen, has noted that the rate of profit 
in capitalist production is falling; but unlike Marx he cannot 
explain why this should be so. He sees it as an unpleasant 
phenomenon, curtailing capital investment, threatening the 
entire social structure. Somehow capital investment must 
be maintained. But how? At this point, Beveridge the 
liberal steps in. 


Untroubled by any theoretical formulations or convictions, 
the complete pragmatist and faithful to liberalism’s highest 
endeavors, he has none of the difficulties in explaining 
or providing tentative hypotheses that Keynes has as 
gtopes for a solution. If unemployment is due to a lack of 
capital investment, the answer is simple, says Beveridge: step 
up the capital investment to the required amount, and the 
problem is licked. There can really be only one question: 


| how much is needed? Accordingly, Beveridge gallops off to 


see a man named Nicholas Kaldor, a first-rate statistician- 
economist, and Kaldor comes up with what he aptly calls 
“The Quantitative Aspects of the Full Employment Problem 
in Britain.” (Appendix C.) 

And, sure enough, it is only the Quantitative Aspect, for 
what has been considered is this: In 1938 the National Out- 
put of Britain was 4.6 billion pounds. There were 1.25 
million workers unemployed. To put these unemployed to 
work would require an addition to the National Output of 
500 million pourds; accordingly, for full employment in 
1938 there was required a total National Output of 5.1 
billion pounds. Now transfer this total to after the war, 
make allowance for prices and the changes in the labor force, 
and you have the estimated National Output that will pro- 
vide full employment. In the degree that private enterprise 
does not provide for such a total, the state must step in 
and make the required outlay. 


To Beveridge this is a solution of the problem of unem- 
ployment. But it is obviously far too mechanical a con- 
nm. The National Output under private enterprise never 

place under conditions of harmony or balance, and a 
quantitative addition to this output does not lessen the 
tension. Instead, new strains result. The effect of these 
strains, or additions in output, may very well be to reduce 
profits in certain enterprises, which in turn will affect the 
number they employ. (That is why capitalism tends to 
monopoly and not to full production.) Even if every man 
were at work this would not guarantee a profit to every 
enterprise, consequently full employment could only take 
place for a moment in time—only until profits which control 
output could register their effect. 


But, says Beveridge, we can look after that by increasing 
the state’s outlay. Beveridge is not concerned with how far 
he trespasses on the domain of private enterprise. His liberal 
naiveté is immense. The notion that an owning class might 
have something to say, and do, about his proposals never 
enters his head. Or rather he views these things from a liberal 
cuckoo-land. He believes that if his Report is adopted full 
employment can be attained, “leaving the conduct of industry 
in the main to private enterprise.” But if it should be proved 
by experience or argument “that abolition of private prop- 
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erty in the means of production was necessary for full 
employment, this abolition would have to be undertaken.” 


Now, Beveridge maintains he is not a socialist. He is a 
member of the Liberal Party. How this abolition would 
come about he does not say. But we do know that it is the 
toughest problem that history has posed. Surely it is the 
height of unrealism for a man to treat such a problem so 
casually. To do so is to demonstrate the incapacity of the 
liberal to see the problem whole. 


Beveridge never attacks big capital, or the ruling class, 
or the capitalist system. Such things do not exist for him. 
He chooses the fairyland approach and wages his fight 
against “the giant social evils of Want, Disease, Ignorance 
and Squalor.” (These four evil witches presumably flew 
into our society on a broom.) 


It is to be hoped that Beveridge will be elected to the 
House of Commons, and that a little experience there will 
make him acquainted with that most unfairylike body, the 
British ruling class. In the meantime, read his book for the 
wealth of interesting material it contains—material which 
his liberal philosophy prevents him from translating into an 
effective program. 


Anatomy of the Little Man 
Fergus Gloan 


& THE RECENT ELECTIONS having disappointed those 
who believed Canadians were ready for a modernization of 
our economic and social system, one is moved to attempt an 
analysis of what actuates the Little Man in our Canadian 
society. For it was he, largely, who determined the outcome 
of the elections. It was he who voted, effectually, against 
change. 

The individuals whose interest lay in keeping things as 
they are were not numerous enough to decide the issue by 
their votes. They, of course, exerted themselves strenuously 
to influence the votes of the Little Men; but they must not 
be given too much credit for the result. They had good soil 
to work in. Their predecessors had been engaged for gen- 
erations in manuring it. The recent splurge of Gladstone 
Murrayism and Bert Trestrailism and Youbetimavet Sander- 
sonism was merely a last hurried application of artificial 
fertilizer. 


The Little Man is a modern phenomenon, the end-product. 
of industrial capitalism. He is neither the Marxian prole- 
tarian nor the Marxian bourgeois, though he includes mem- 
bers of both these species. He is to be found in the ranks 
of the salaried “white collar” employee and of the factory 
wage earner; of the small business head and of the profes- 
sional technician; of the room or apartment renter and of 
the owner of a six-room house plus a cottage at the lake; 
of the ditch-digger and the university professor; of the 
share-cropper and the proprietor of a family farm. 


But in the cities he is predominantly an office worker. The 
skyscrapers and warehouses and retail stores bulge with him. 
He rides in elevators and street cars and (when he can get 
the gas) in a Ford, or a Pontiac, or even a Chrysler. While 
he often carries a lunch bex and wears overalls, the trades 
unions are not as full of him as they used to be; too many 
trades unionists now see that merely fighting for a bigger 
share of the swag is not good enough, merely a temporary 
expedient which settles nothing finally. The Little Man is 
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found mostly, therefore, at a desk, or behind a counter, or in 
a teller’s cage, or beside a dentist’s or barber’s chair or an 
operating table or a lectern. The cafeterias and drugstore 
lunch counters swarm with him. He fills the churches. 


The Little Man is not always “poor”; though it may be said 
of him, as of the poor, that God must love him because he 
made so many of his kind. Indeed, he is frequently a capi- 
talist of sorts, with some Victory Bonds and a few shares 
of Ford Motors and International Pete and Gold Brick Mines 
Limited in his safety deposit box. (He really believes that 
‘we are all capitalists today” with a share in capitalist 
control, though he has never been at a shareholders’ meet- 
ing, much less at a meeting of a board of directors). He is 
the dandelion on the suburban lawn; and like the dandelion, 
though glowing with self-importance, he is not considered of 
much account by anyone who matters. Except, of course, 
at election time, when he suddenly becomes the Fine Flower 
of Our Civilization. 


This is the Little Man whose Conservative or Liberal 
votes decreed that we Canadians are to go on for another 
five years without any chance of solving our problems in the 
only way they can be solved—by going to the root of them. 
The Little Man who didn’t want any change voted Con- 
servative with some tremors (unwarranted, of course) over 
signs that the Conservative party was going Progressive. 
The Little Man who felt that some mild reforms might be 
a good thing, so long as they didn’t come too quickly, voted 
Liberal. But both groups of Little Men were undoubtedly 
less keen about electing a Conservative or a Liberal govern- 
ment than they were about defeating the CCF. 


Why? What is it that causes the Little Man to oppose 
Change, as he opposes Sin? What makes the Little Man tick? 


Undoubtedly, two main obsessions. One is Fear and the 
other Hope. The two are complementary. They are, some 
would say, inherent in Human Nature. Perhaps. But their 
seeds have been so carefully nurtured in the breast of the 
Little Man that they control his actions—or reactions. His 
“thinking” is merely a rationalization of these two com- 
pelling emotions. 


From the cradle to the grave, the Little Man is taught to 
fear. In the home, in the school, in the church, and finally 
in the offices and shops and factories where he earns his 
meagre living, he is conditioned by precept, circumstances 
and experience to believe that a monster is always on his 
tail, waiting to drag him down. The monster is Failure. Life 
is a battle, a ceaseless, remorseless, competitive struggle to 
“make a living” for himself and his dependents. Constant 
apprehensiveness about his present and his future, he is told, 
is good for him. It strengthens his sinews and develops 
Character. Security would make him soft. 


What if success involves shouldering other Little Men out 
of his way, climbing over their shoulders, tramping on their 
necks? That is Life. Didn’t Darwin tell us about the Survival 
of the Fittest? It’s a pity others should have to go down in 
this great Struggle for Existence; but if they do it’s probably 
their own fault, or because they’re unfit. One should be kind 
to those who fail, whether through bad luck or unfitness, 
or even through frailty. The Little Man who has “suc- 
ceeded” is a generous subscriber to charities; his contribu- 
tions, in fact, are heavier in proportion to income than are 
those of most of the Big Shots (except when excess profits 
taxes make charity seem sweeter). It is only the occasional 
Little Man who really lacks pity. But the Little Man’s pity 
is often partly an outgrowth of his fear. Suppose Ae should 
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fail, or his family fall sick? Old men’s homes, orphanages, 
summer camps, hospitals, will come in handy if he or his 
dependents should prove unlucky—or unfit. And these in- 


stitutions must, of course, be maintained by private , 


“charity.” No coddling by the State (which would make 
the Big Shot’s taxes heavier). 


But the Little Man who has succeeded is usually con- 
vinced that he has done so because he is one of the Fit— 
and has Worked Hard. He may concede a certain amount 
to luck; but, by and large, he has succeeded “by his own 


unaiced efforts.”” Those who fail do so mostly because of | 
laziness or improvidence. He is fond of impressing this truth } 


on other Little Men less successful than himself—on his com- 


petitors in business, and especially on his employees. No | 


room for bums in his store, or office, or shop! Industry, 


Loyalty, Thrift are the keywords of Getting On. Why, he | 


can remember when he didn’t have a nickel to his name, 
didn’t know where the next meal was coming from. But, 
by Golly, he got out and worked! 


But let’s stick to the Little Man who hasn’t (yet) “suc- 
ceeded.” The big over-ruling fear is magnified, or ingeniously 
supplemented by minor fears, through the advertising pages 
of his newspapers and magazines The banks, insurance 
companies and trust companies make sure that he is not 
allowed to forget the Fear of Debt, the Fear of Losing One’s 
Valuables, the Fear of a Penniless Old Age, the Fear of 
Inheritance Taxes. He is constantly reminded of how many 
old men die in poverty (because of improvidence). But the 
purveyors of medicines, pain killers, soaps, hair tonics, de- 
odorants, see to it that he develops other profitable fears— 
Fear of Sickness, Fear of Pain, Fear of Offending, Fear of 
Baldness, Fear of Losing His Wife’s Love. The correspon- 
dence schools thrive on promoting his Fear of Being Thought 
Uncultured, the tailors on his Fear of Not Making a Good 
Impression, the motor car and the luggage people on his 
Fear of Being Thought Second-Rate. In wartime, the poor 
little devil is even taught the Fear of Being Thought Afraid. 


Small wonder that the Little Man grasps at anything that 
will encourage Hope in his fear-racked breast. And since this 
is the object of all the fear-mongering, the resultant need is 
promptly ministered to by the same people who have taught 
him to fear. His school teachers (aided by the successful 
Little Man who is his father) have early inspired him with 
the Hope that Hard Work Will Not Go Unrewarded. That it 
is a hope, and not a certainty, only serves, of course, to make 
him struggle harder; which, as we have seen, is good for his 
character. Were it a certainty, it would cease to be a hope; 
and it is Hope constantly deferred that makes the Little 
Man go on ticking. Certainty would, as we have also seen, 
make him soft. 


The magazines, the movies and the radio combine to 
nourish his illusion that all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds; that the rewards always go to the worthy; 
and that the only problems worth worrying about are prob- 
lems of Sex. (The Little Man seldom has any, but he likes 
to experience them vicariously). After all, don’t the Pictures 
prove what a wonderful place America is, with the World’s 
Highest Standard of Living and all? And isn’t Canada an 
American Nation (though the idea may sound faintly dis- 
loyal)? 

And if Hope should begin to flag, the Little Man, who 
goes to church every Sunday, and may even be superintendent 
of the Sunday school, can always find there a new Hope— 
the Hope of a Final Reward—if he is, rather inconsistently, 
at the same time “diligent in business . . . serving the 
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Lord” (with the hope of Getting On) and meekly content 
with “the position in which God has placed him.” 


His employer is an expert in holding out the Hope of a 
Raise—which seems to have the curious faculty of remain- 
ing merely a hope until some fellow-employee dies, or sub- 
dues his Fear of Being Out of a Job and seeks employment 
elsewhere, or until he himself can pry the offer of a few 

| dollars more out of one of his employer’s competitors and so 
force the Old Man to come through. If he is a Small 
) Business Man, he may decide that security is not such a 
_ soul-sapping evil after all, even a tiny degree of it being 
, preferable to constant fear, and so he abandons his own 
Individual Enterprise for a salaried managerial job in some 
‘larger Individual Enterprise (corporate) which has been 
\ trying for some time to swallow him up. 


| It is easy, after all, to see why the Little Man is against 
Change. The hopes which complement his fear are based 
upon a continuance of the status quo. And one must not 
belittle these hopes. They may be epitomized in the slogan 
There’s Always Room at the Top. The Little Man is en- 
couraged by all the agencies of propaganda which have 
operated on him since he was weaned to believe that the 
only things needed to carry him to these heights are In- 
‘dustry and Thrift. (Didn’t Marvin Q. Jones start as a 
)newsboy and end as president of International Can Cor- 
| poration—by working hard and saving some of his earn- 
| ings each week? He couldn’t have done it with the aid of 
| the stock market, because the Little Man has proven to him- 
self by bitter experience that You Can’t Beat that Game.) 
Industry and Thrift bring success—not forgetting, of 
course, Conformity. One must be Right Thinking, which 
means abjuring all Radical and Subversive Thoughts (not to 
| say actions) and being Loyal to one’s employer and the prin- 
ciples of Free Enterprise and Venture Capital. Loyalty (to 
one’s superiors) may get one promoted. And isn’t it Venture 
| Capital (he hopes to have some of it some day) that makes 
| the world go round and forms the groundwork of all his 
' hopes? 
As for politics and economics, these should be left to people 
/ who know more about them than he does. As long as a 
government is elected that will Do Right by Business and 
‘create conditions in which Free Enterprise and Venture 
, Capital can go on creating Opportunities at the Top, every- 
/ thing will turn out all right. And his superiors will see to 
, that—though of course he must support them with his votes, 
above all when there is a chance that Wild-Eyed Radicals 
and Impractical Theorists may get control of the govern- 
ment. If these gentry should succeed in Pulling the Wool 
| over the Eyes of Labor and get into power, what would be- 
come of the Little Man’s savings, his insurance policy, his 
[he and all the glittering hopes of Getting to the Top 
\ which form the only antidote to his fears? 
| The point, of course, is that the Little Man usually has 
_tecurrent inklings that both his fears and his hopes are 
) manufactured—by the manipulation of circumstances and by 
| propaganda, Nobody knows so well as he, when he is con- 
‘ fronted with a new fear, the Fear of Regimentation, that he 
is at present about as thoroughly regimented as it is possible 
for anyone to be. Nobody has more reason than he, when 
he is told that Socialists will Bring Chaos, to recall how 
chaotic life can be for the Little Man under our present gov- 
ernments. No one could possibly be bullied and browbeaten 
under any Bureaucracy as he is by the Bureaucracy of Busi- 
jness. And he knows, deep down, that his chances of really 
|getting to the top, or even of being free for good from fear, 
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are about one in a million—which, of course, heightens the 
need to fight and scramble for the millionth chance with 
fear always at his heels. 


He glimpses all this. But he has been so impregnated with 
the Fear and Hope that bind him to Things as They Are 
that he closes his ears to the still small voice that bids him 
Think. He has been so trained to let others do the thinking 
that he distrusts his own reasoning power, and flies to his 
Fears and Hopes. He remembers the last depression; but 
he has been told, and he believes, that this was Something 
Beyond Our Control, a product of mysterious factors called 
World Conditions. He has deliberately cultivated a blind spot 
when it comes to viewing his own interests in a calm, reason- 
able temper. He prefers his fears and hopes, out of which 
grows that final virtue, Loyalty, the sum (or so his teachers 
and preachers and employers tell him) of all the virtues. 


Poor Little Man! We should not be angry with him. He 
is so anxious to Do Right, to be industrious and thrifty and 
God-fearing, to give his children “a good education,” to 
provide a little for his old age or, if need be, to go on slaving 
to the end and, if he should die in harness (as he usually 
does), leave something for his dependents, so that Fear may 
not entirely swallow up their Hope. He wants to be just 
and fair and decent, but he can’t be these and at the same 
time “get on.” So he goes on pushing and scrambling and 
jostling the other fellow, trying to still his Better Instincts 
with the excuse that Life is Like That, and hoping that the 
quarters on the collection plate and the modest contributions 
to his service club’s Work for Underprivileged Boys will be 
accounted to him for righteousness. 


He is really so well-meaning, and brave and patient (ex- 
cept when Fear seems to be gaining on Hope and his nerves 
are a little frazzled, when he is apt to become crotchety). 
And the forces against him are so powerful and enveloping. 
Who can blame him for being a little blind, for not seeing 
that self-interest is best served, not by haphazard indivi- 
dualism but by organized co-operation; that Hope nurtured 
on Fear is not a necessary condition of human life; that in 
civilized society the Battle of Life need have no connection 
with the Struggle for Existence; that Security does not neces- 
sarily weaken, nor the need to slave for food strengthen, 
a man’s character; that these myths are perpetuated by a 
few people who serve only their own interests in doing so; 
and that he has the power in his own hands to bring science 
and sanity into the chaos and absurdity of contemporary 
living? ~ 

Even the Little Man is beginning, here and there, to face 
the facts that are being so painfully forced on his attention 
by experience. 

But one wishes that he didn’t have to learn the hard way. 
Large numbers of him almost saw the light during the last 
depression. Perhaps the next one will wrench the bandage 
permanently from his eyes. — 
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The Social Worker 
Wriam Waddington 


& THAT WINTER Lenore lived much of her life in the 
small office with the yellow walls and the ornamental border of 
green ivy leaves. Day after day she sat in the straight chair 
and looked out at the troubled faces of the mothers who came 
to the child guidance clinic in pain and perplexity. She 
listened with every one of her senses to the problems they 
put before her. She saw how uncertain and defensive they 
were in their need for help, and how at the same time they 
defied her to give it. There was something in relation to a 
child that gnawed at them constantly, something that haunted 
their nights and would not let them sleep. She saw them 
consumed by burning guilt that spurted without warning from 
the volcanic depths of their lives. And Lenore listened, not 
just with her body, but with her very soul. She was like an 
instrument, and by the delicate tremors of her heart she could 
detect the minutest change in the current between herself 
and the other. 


One wouldn’t have thought that a place so trouble- 
centred could be so pleasant and bright. Maybe the thing 
that saved the clinic was that it wasn’t only trouble- 
centred; by virtue of the people who worked there it became 
life-centred. It was made up of three little houses all strung 
together with their connecting walls knocked out. There was 
a constant hum of sound through the three little houses— 
typewriters clicking, people walking up and down stairs, 
children turning on the water fountain, running eagerly to 
join their parents in the waiting room. There was laughter 
and smiles, hullos and good-byes; there were telephones 
ringing, and all of a sudden stillness and little pools of sad- 
ness. And all of this merged imperceptibly into a fluted 
column of sound. Smooth and beautiful it stood in the very 
centre of the three little houses upholding the activity that 
flowed around it. 


The life with which Lenore was confronted in her office 
was real and tangible, molded in suffering and uncertainty 
as all things human are. Poised on the precipice of failure 
a mother would ask, “Shall I jump, or shall I hold back?” 
And then Lenore, not really knowing, for how could she or 
anyone know, would hold out a word into the suspenseful 
silence, wonder a moment about the outcome, sit on the edge 
of her chair strong in her own conviction, yet not daring to 
make it the other’s unless the other chose it for herself. 


The mother would seize the word and turn it this way and 
that in her own mind, throw it down into the pit of her 
feeling and, if the lions did not devour it there, she would 
say “yes!” loudly and joyfully. Then the mother would 
gather up strength from her most distant outposts, set out 
anew from the point of her failure and begin the struggle 
once more. The mother had to struggle to regain herself. 
She had to struggle at the same time, to let her child—that 
miraculous outgrowth of her womb—be something other than 
herself whose beginning she knew but whose ending and 
completion she might never fathom. 

The child’s ending she might never fathom. This was the 
hardest of all to hear. To see the ramparts that wall one 
person from another, husband from wife, lover from beloved, 
even mother from child, required strength and endurance. 
To achieve this separation was the most dangerous rock of 
all, and here many foundered. 


Lenore did not blame those who foundered. In each of 
those mothers she saw a part of herself, and in their uncer- 
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tainty she recognized the ghost of her own bygone uncer. | 
tainty. She thought of a poem she knew: 
“And waited for the long slide under water 

First easy, then the chandeliers and coral 

Bumping together, and last the soft enmeshing 

Of girders, weeds, mud, and the eyes of the dead 

And thought, Whatever made us hope to voyage 

Safely! .. .”™* 
The moment of suspense was like that long slide under water. | 
And more than once Lenore met the eyes of the dead in the | 
person of the mother. Enmeshed, everyone was so enmeshed 
—old relationships never sloughed off when they should have | 
been, new ones never consciously taken on, lived half | 
heartedly without awareness. There was danger in every , 
moment and Lenore marvelled as she looked down into the | 
quiet courtyard outside her window how the sun could shine , 
so brilliantly when people lived and breathed in such con. | 
stant peril. In the murky waters of confusion the mother 
lay panting for breath and cried to Lenore in desperation, 
“Who am I?” For she was no longer one, but many, con- 
taining the warring elements of mother, child, wife. Oh, | 
whatever made us hope that we could voyage safely! 


So when the mother commanded, “Show me the way?” 
Lenore grew very sad. For who could chart the road for } 
another? Not she, not Miss Rowan next door, not even { 
Dr. Mark, the famous and wise psychiatrist downstairs. No 
one could point the way for another no matter how sure and | 
certain they might be. That was the pain of it and the | 
trouble, but it was also the golden surprise that made a | 
solution burst unexpectedly out of the imprisoned hope of 
the mother. It hapnened that way sometimes. 

Lenore held out a word. She held it out straightly on a | 
central pivot, above the murmur of sound that washed 
against the yellow walls. The word remained only for an 
instant on the pivot, and then what the mother did made it 
move suddenly up and out along the axis of an invisible 
see-saw, or down and under. Under, under her grief it was 
pulled, the mother shaking out the darkened curtain of her | 
soul against it, hiding it, swathing it, denying it had ever 
been. There were many such coffined words and impassively | 
the mother sat driving the nails in one by one and smiling | 
all the time. There was nothing Lenore could do. Sometimes 
she dared to pull out a nail and heard the sharp sucked-in | 
breath, the deep rasping of the wounded heart. “Oh,” the 
mother fluttered,’ “I am wounded mortally!” Her eyes tore 
open, electrified as she beheld her own terrible wound. Some- 
times she closed her eyes and died of the shock. Then, quiet | 
empty and forsaken she would leave the office never to return. | 


Other times, crying still that she was mortally wounded, | 
the mother went into a swoon and her face reflected her | 
agony at the battle that was raging inside her. If she | 
triumphed, light would suddenly flood her face and she would | 
recover. Weeping, she would say, “I have been nailing down | 
the truth. I have been binding the feet of hope.” And she | 
would reach for Lenore’s word thirstily and drink it like the | 
waters of eternal life. And this mother came back, to enlarge 
the word and elaborate it. She added it to her own words, 
decked it out with ribbons and laces and cherished it as 
she did her own child. | 

- Child and word somehow made hoops and jumped through 
each other gaily or soberly as the mother willed it. New- 
patterns evolved as the mother grew skillful with word and 
child, and her arms bent into new hitherto undreamed-of | 
shapes where she cradled child and word separately or 
together, as she chose. 


*Winfield Townley Scott in How Voyage Safely—BSat. Review of 


Lit., Feb. 10, 1945, 4 
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Such a mother came to the office time after time and her 
goings and comings were rhythmical as the hours, purpose- 
ful as the seasons. They had in them all the beauty of their 
beginning and all the sorrow of their ending. Even as the 
beginning had been made somewhat in sorrow, so did the 
ending curve over into beauty and there mated with fear and 
grief and the many farewells at four o’clock. 


Going Home 
Whight é. Balfour 


> HE WAS a stray dog and all the kids used to throw 
rocks at him and send him streaking away into the fields or 
down by the dump at the Lachine canal. I guess the dump 
was his real home. And I guess there wasn’t much food 
there because he was the most miserable and skinniest dog 
I ever saw. His ribs stuck out of his chest and all the kids 
used to make fun of him and call him a no-good stray dog 
that wasn’t even good enough to have a home or folks to 
look after him or feed him and keep him fat. They sure 
laughed at that dog and they sure kept him on the outskirts 
of town. And he certainly ran like a streak of lightning 
whenever a bunch of the kids started pelting rocks at him. 

But there was something about that dog that made me 
feel kind of mean at the way he was being treated. I couldn’t 
laugh at him and throw rocks at him the way the other kids 
did. I thought there was something real nice about that dog. 
I liked the way he was shaped and I liked the brown and 
white chunks of color his short hair was made of. He 
seemed to be a pretty slick dog. I figured all he needed was 
a few good square meals and a bath or two and his ribs 
would disappear and he’d be a fine looking dog with a pretty 
slick look to kim. He looked something like a young deer, 
I thought, and his legs seemed to be springy like one and he 
seemed to fly up into the air over anything that got in his 
way when he was being chased. I got all excited when I 
thought he was just wandering around by himself and hated 
by everybody and not belonging to anybody. I got excited 
when I thought he could probably belong to anybody that 
really liked him and got to know him and took him home 
and looked after him. I guess I wanted him to be my own 
dog the first time I saw him. ‘ 

It was quite a while before I got a really good look at 
him. I was sawing some railroad ties in the backyard to 
use in the kitchen stove and after a while I sat down on the 
porch to take a rest. It was a sunny day with one or two 
big white clouds in the sky and I looked up at them and 
then down to the railroad station and the bridge that goes 
across the river to Caughnawaga. There was a little putt- 
putt racing along the bridge with a bunch of men on it and 
I watched it getting closer. Pretty soon it smitched in behind 
the station and slammed out from it and raced along the 
shining rails. One man was at the controls and the others 
were hanging on tight, some of them holding onto their 
railroad caps. But I didn’t see them for long because they 
splattered along and seemed to hit smack into the end of 
a long line of freight cars. They really went behind them 
and I could see a bit of the putt-pttt ripping along through 
the underneath part of the freight cars. 

Then I noticed the dog. He was slinking along near a fence 
that runs by the railroad and I could just make out a bit of 
his head and back. But I knew he was my dog the way he 
kept on the edge of things. Then I got good and excited 
because he turned right in my direction. But I guess he 
didn’t notice me because he kept right on coming until he 
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got to the edge of the garden, where the tall grass leaves off. 
Then he saw me and looked right into my eyes. I looked 
back at him and didn’t know what to do. I never saw any- 
thing so wild or so miserable and nervous and starved. 
Suddenly he turned his head as if he was going to get back 
to that fence. I said “Hello dog!” in a friendly voice and 
he seemed to think better of it. He turned his head back 
and looked at me again. But I could see he was getting ready 
to dodge rocks and run. So I said “Hello dog! Nice dog!” 
again and started to get up and try and coax him to me. 
But the minute I moved he went like a streak to the fence 
and turned and looked at me once more. 


I got to my feet and noticed I was shaking a bit. Then 
I wondered what I’d do next. Well, I said, there’s one thing 
he’ll understand and that’s food. So I went into the kitchen 
and poured a plate-full of milk. I spilled a bit because 
I was ai:aid the dog would be gone when I got out. I took 
the plate outside and the dog was still at the fence. I 
showed him the plate and took it down the steps and out to 
the end of the garden where the tall grass begins. I let him 
see me setting the plate down. Then I went back to the 
house and went inside. I wondered what the dog would do. 
I wondered if he’d get up enough courage to drink the milk. 
I hoped he was so hungry he wouldn’t need much. I waited 
around for quite a while and then went to the door and 
shoved one eye around the door jamb. Darned if that dog 
wasn’t lapping up that milk as if he’d never eaten before! 
I never felt so happy and stirred up in my life. He was 
practically my very own honest-to-gosh dog right at that 
very minute! 

I watched him drink up the milk with big splashing gulps 
and pretty soon he licked the plate dry and looked around 
a bit and then went back into the grass and over to the 
fence. He turned left and ran along near the fence to.a bunch 
of open fields that were covered with last year’s grass. I 
went back to my railroad-tie cutting and split some kindling 
and took it into the porch. Then I sat down and started 
thinking about the way the dog happened to come along 
there by the railroad and how he got up enough courage to 
drink the milk. There seemed to be something smooth about 
the way it happened. It didn’t seem to happen the way most 
things do — like going to school and having to do chores 
around the house and things like that. Everything seemed 
to work out smooth and I seemed to do the right things 
without thinking and they seemed to fit just right into the 
way things happened. I guess it was pretty smooth all 
around. 

I don’t know why but pretty soon I got to thinking that 
perhaps the dog slept around in one of the fields. I knew -he 
had to sleep somewhere near the town and I figured it might 
just as well be one field as another. But I didn’t start 
running over all the fields in my head and figuring out what 
kind of a chance there’d be of him being in any one field. I 
just figured he’d be around somewhere. There wasn’t any- 
thing cut and dried about it. It was all part of the way 
things were working out that day. Everything was sort of 
worked out for both me and the dog and all I had to do 
was sit down and pretty soon I’d start thinking of the 
right things. After that all I had to do was do what I thought 
of and everything would get itself worked out. It sure was 
a great day and the sun was shining down like a day in 
July. It was one of those days when the sun shines down 
and juices up the tar in all the railroad ties and puts a 
cushion into the asphalt road along the river. 


_I don’t think I really decided to go and get that. dog but 


pretty soon I was doing the things that were going -to put 
me closer to getting him. I got a length of clothes-line and 
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went out to get the dog. I walked down the garden to the 
tall grass and down to the fence and turned left. I swung 
the rope in my hand and I didn’t think of anything in 
particular. I didn’t wonder if I was going to get the dog or 
if I wasn’t. I had the rope and I was going out into the 
fields. I didn’t even figure out what field I was going to. I 
just went along and was going to get my dog. But I didn’t 
really think of it like that. That’s the kind of a day it was 
and that’s the way everything was working out. Even the 
smell in the air was blowing my way, I guess, and it was 
the smell of a grass fire away off in some far-away field. It 
was sweet and good. 


Pretty soon I got to a field that looked like a pretty good 
spot for a wild dog to sleep in. It was high up and there 
was lots of space to it. The grass was pretty high and there 
were trees along three sides, and a fence. It was a pretty 
good field. I looked it over and stood on a rock on tip-toe 
and noticed a sort of a hole in the dry grass near the centre 


» of the field. That’s all I could see, but it was enough. The 


; dog was lying asleep there in that hole. I just knew it. 

* That’s all there was to it. He had something in his stomach 

‘ and now he was sleeping. All I had to do now was to go and 
get to that dog and grab him and he’d be mine. My own 
dog that nobody else wanted because he was a stray. 

The wind was blowing in warm gusts in the direction of 
the dog. I went over to the other side of the field and 
‘started to walk slowly back toward the hole in the grass. 
Pretty soon I saw a bit of brown and white. That was when 

first’ started to get really excited. Before, everything was 
sort of blowing around and things were happening in a way 
that was like big soft clouds dancing across the sky and warm 
wind blowing on your face. Now it was right in front of me. 
There was the dog and all I had to do was walk thirty steps 
and it would be decided if he was going to be mine or if he 
got away. 

I walked a few steps and the dry grass crackled and 
scrunched under my feet. I noticed the grass made the same 
kind of noise when the wind blew a gust into it and so I’d 
stand still and sweat while the air was still. Then I’d move 
a few feet when it started to blow again. Pretty soon I got 
close te the dog and I could look at him closely for the first 
time. He was pretty dirty with a big patch of oil on his 
shoulder. His legs twitched. He sure was a nervous dog 
even in his sleep. But he looked pretty good to me. 

Now I began to wonder how I was going to get the rope 
around his neck, But it didn’t bother me much. I had to get 
right up close to him somehow before he woke up. I got 
down onto my stomach and crawled forward every time a 
breeze; rattled the grass around him. He kept on sleeping 
and I ‘kept on crawling and soon I was right up to him. I 
scrabbied forward till I was looking down on him and his 
paws were right under my face. Then I put one hand on 
his netk and the other arm on his hind quarters and I had 
him held down tight before he woke up. When he did he 
went iff and springy all over and his legs worked fast to 
try and get himself onto his feet. But I hung on and said 
“Tt’s ail right, dog. You’re a good dog and nobody’s going 
to hur{ you any more.” 

After his first start and struggle he calmed down a bit 
and relaxed — even though he was shaking all over and I 
guess I was too. We lay there for a while and I kept talking 
to him and I think he began to get used to me. He let me 
stroke his head and squirm my fingers around his ears. He 
still loojed miserable and as if he was wondering when I 
was going to start hitting him. But I think he figured I was 
a friend because he didn’t try to get away. Maybe he was 
just waiting for a good chance; the way dogs do. 


i 
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I put the rope around his neck and tied a good strong 
knot in it and wound the other end around my » $0 
nothing would give. Then I got up and gave him a tug with 
the rope but he wouldn’t budge. He just lay there shaking 
and looking up at me with sick-looking eyes. So I stooped 
down and picked him up in my arms and carried him across 
the fields. I never felt better in all my life with that dog 
in my arms. He seemed to settle down there quite comfort- 
able and the whole day got happy and big. The clouds were 
pillowing softly all over the blue sky and the warm wind 
was blowing right at me and the smell of the grass fire was 
in my nose and somebody was laughing away across a couple 
of fields and the birds were flying slantways across the whole 
world and a couple of lake-boats in the canal bellowed out 
three wind-swept blasts on their deep foghorn whistles and 
a church bell rang and an airplane sort of pulsated in the 
distance and the river looked deep blue and the whole world 
was laughing in my ears and I hugged that dog tight and 
took him home. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 

Mr. Rothney’s article, “Quebec Saves Our King,” in your 
last issue, while useful in part, needs to be read with some 
reservations. Your readers should not forget that the author 
left the CCF to become a member and candidate of the Bloc 
Populaire. Reading his article one would gather that the 
CCF can make little headway in Quebec because it is not 
as Canadian as the Liberal party and because it looks upon 
Canada as an adjunct of the British Empire—which is non- 
sense—and one would not gather that the Bloc Populaire 
suffered a major defeat in the elections, winning only two 
seats and losing most of its deposits—which is a fact. Mr. 
Rothney is well able to put the case for the Quebec national- 
ists, but his analysis plays on the surface and omits the 
deeper economic factors of which all nationalism is largely a 
product. 


The central question in Quebec, as in other parts of the 
world, is this: “In which direction is the mounting demand 
for change going to turn?” The Liberal “victory” of 1945 
did not settle this question—it merely postponed it. Over 
600,000 Quebecers voted against the two old parties. Quebec 
is just as much under, the thumb of monopoly capitalism now 
as before the elections, and there is no security on that basis. 
If a way out is sought on decent, democratic principles then 
the CCF provides the only answer. No matter what it may 
believe about conscription—and its manpower policy is quite 
misrepresented by Mr. Rothney —the CCF stands for a 
Canada free from external domination and internal exploita- 
tion, and this is something which neither the Liberals nor 
the Bloc Populaire can achieve. 

F. R. Scort. 


The Editor: 

Your tribute to Mr. King, in your July issue, contains 
two remarks on which I should like to comment. 

First, you say that: “He has kept the country together as 
much probably as any man could have done.” Nobody else 
has had a chance to try, so this statement is certainly safe 
enough. It is true that Mr. King has shown great dexterity 
in keeping both French-Canadian and English-Canadian 
opinion more or less satisfied (though about two-thirds of the 
English-Canadian seats have returned members of Opposi- 
tion parties). But it is also true that he would not have had 
to exercise such dexterity if he and his lieutenants had not 
for years exploited French-Canadian Nationalism and isola- 
tionism for all they were worth. Mr. King has had to face 
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tremendous difficulties; but they are very largely of his own 
creation. 

Second, you paint a very appealing picture of Mr. King 
as the shrinking violet. Have you read his interview in the 
Ottawa Journal of August 5, 1944, or the obviously inspired 
biographical articles and booklets by Professor E. K. Brown, 
Mr. Emil Ludwig and Mr. Paul Martin (the last two, inci- 
dentally, liberally garnished with photographs)? Have you 

' read Mr. King’s own speeches, on the twenty-fifth anni- 

_ versary of his election as Liberal leader, or during the crisis 

! last December, or on the Family Allowance Bill, or during 

the election? There is scarcely one of them that is not full 

of strident proclamations of his indispensability, and/or 

' graceful tribute to his matchless capacity and experience, his 
chivalry, disinterestedness, self-sacrifice, devotion to the 
cause of “the humble poor,” and other noble qualities. 


; No reasonable person will object to your giving Mr. King 
| credit where credit is due; but let it be where credit is really 
} due, not merely where Mr. King’s skillful propaganda wants 
us to think it is due. 


Mr. King is the most formidable antagonist the C.C.F. has. 
The blatant reactionary is comparatively easy to deal with. 
The plausible humbug is not. Mr. King’s greatest triumph 
} is his success in fooling well-meaning people into thinking he 
\ is indispensable and relatively progressive. The C.C.F. is 

trying to convince the people of Canada that he is neither. 

Its task is hardly made easier by your repeated editorial 
_ puffs in his favour. Whether you like it or not, you are 
widely regarded as the voice of the “C.C.F. intellectuals.” 
If the C.C.F. intellectuals don’t believe what the C.C.F. is 
saying, who will? 


EUGENE ForseEy, 
| Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Editor: 


It was with relief that I read the issue of your magazine 


welcoming with triumph the glorious victories of the Liberal 

| Party. Indeed, for many years this Party, champion of 

| laissez-faire big business, Roman Catholic clericalism and 
isolationism has needed an organ among the progressives. It 
is pleasant to know that it has found one in The Canadian 
Forum. After all, the co-operation the Liberals received from 
the L.P.P. was too transitory. May yours be a more abiding 
and satisfactory alliance. 


Congratulating you on your brave new réle. 


GrorRGE GRANT, 
Toronto, Ont. 


The Editor: 

Reading material naturally having the lowest possible 
| Army priority in the mails, it took over five weeks for the 
| June issue of The Canadian Forum to arrive. 
| With the Ontario and federal elections then just before 
| you (horribly inaccurately predicted, alas), the San Fran- 
/ cisco conference in its final stages, an historic split in the 
British government, the European continent confused and 
divided by conflicting political ideologies, the Japanese war 
\ intensified—I was amazed to find you setting aside three- 
_ quarters of a precious page so that one Irving Layton could 
| assert modestly to all readers how dazzling are his dithy- 





tambs and, in general, how pretty is his poetry. 

Now I know that. The Canadian Forum considers itself 
cultural as well as political. And certainly the more en- 
couragement and criticism given to our woefully embryonic 
arts, the better. But I submit that, as Canada’s one pro- 

gressive monthly, you have far more important things to do 
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than give unnecessary publicity to the petulant pretensions 
of every Tom, Dick and Irving claiming to have a private 
line direct to the Muse. From here, the fundamental issues 
still seem pretty fundamental. And I had hoped that, quite 
some time ago, you had vacated this particular type of ivory 
tower. 

Davip Heaps, 

Germany. 


The Editor: 

I wish to express my great surprise at the general tenor 
of the article, “The Future of the U.S.S.R.” by E. A. Beder 
in the July number of your magazine. My surprise consists 
chiefly in the fact that your journal should be chosen as the 
medium through which the peculiar anti-Soviet views of Mr. 
Beder should be given wide diffusion. Mr. Beder seems to 
represent that peculiar brand of Marxists whose mission is 
to misrepresent the activities and policies of the Soviet Union. 
They do this, in the words of Mr. Beder, because they are 
“individual non-party Marxists and groups that adhere in a 
general way to the Fourth International.” Mr. Beder is 
afraid that here in Canada we hear only the liberal point of 
view on Russia, and apparently “there is a radical side to 
= discussion far beyond the radicalism of the Communist 

arty.” 

Let us examine some of Mr. Beder’s theses in some detail. 
True, there are individual Marxists who take their instruc- 
tions from the Fourth International and generally look upon 
the Soviet Union as a bureaucracy, a degenerate workers’ 
state which must be rescued from its present evils by an- 
other social revolution. It is to be observed, however, that 
these vocal Marxists are a rather immature, infantile, path- 
ological group of leftists who clamor for a world revolution 
without understanding the tremendous social implications of 
their vociferous clamors. The Trotskyite proposal for an 
immediate world revolution, as opposed to the consolidation 
of socialist gains when and where these are possible, is what 
Lenin called “infantile leftism,” and would naturally lead 
to the crushing of socialist experiments, not only in Russia, 
but everywhere else. Would it not be highly amusing, if not 
tragic, if the moderate labor movements in Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada were to be won over by the Trotskyite 
minority which infests them, only to be more decisively de- 
feated at the polls than they have been in recent elections, 
at least in Canada? And yet, that is the fate which the CCF 
courts if it lays itself open to the sedulous wooing of Fourth 
Internationalists like Mr. Beder. 

No doubt mistakes have been made by Russian Marxists 
as well as by any other brand of Marxists, but the last group 
that should ever raise its head to point these out are the’ 
Trotskyites, whose policy of fomenting a social revolution 
in Russia against the so-called “Stalin bureaucracy” would 
have brought the wolf’s pack of Fascist powers on the loose 
to destroy the Soviet Union. Perhaps that is the aim of the 
Trotskyites, consciously or unconsciously. In that case, there 
might still be some sense in the old Communist shibboleth 
“Trotskyite agent of Fascism.” . 

It is really astounding that at the time of the successful 
conclusion of the San Francisco Conference, at the time 
when a new era of friendship with the Soviet Union is begin- 
ning to be firmly established, The Canadian Forum has 
nothing better to offer than the ‘nonsensical leftism of Mr. 
Beder. Does not Mr. Beder, and The Canadian Forum, know 
that the British Labor Party is led by such men as G. D. H. 
Cole and Harold Laski whose attitude to the Soviet Union 
is one of understanding and friendly co-operation? And a 
man of Laski’s calibre is not to be dismissed as a mere 
liberal. And would Mr, Beder say that the Webbs’ monu- 
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mgntal survey, Soviet Communism: A New Civilization, is 
pletely mistaken as to its appraisal of Russian policies, 
ingernal and external? 

7As to the Browder-Duclos tangle, why should it be looked 
ugon in such a sinister light? Suppose the CCF was won over 
tS Mr. Beder’s bitter anti-Russian bias, and suppose the 
¥ritish Labor Party were won over to a Communist-Labor 
pppular front, it is not difficult to imagine that Mr. Beder 
@ight be given a stiff reprimand by such a man as Harold 
yaski. Again, if Mr. Beder were to lose his anti-Russian 
views, one would naturally expect that the Fourth Inter- 
pationalists “higher up” would denounce him utterly. Let 
vis be thankful that internal changes of policy in radical 
parties may now be studied and appraised on their merits. 
yet us beware of falling dupes to Mr. Beder’s Russophobia. 


The really astounding thing is the inclusion of such an 
be in a journal which represents CCF opinion. On a 

number of occasions, The Canadian Forum has carried bit- 
“ terly anti-Soviet articles, and the natural deduction is that 
, the CCF movement does contain a Trotskyite element, both 

in the precise sense of Fourth Internationalists mentioned 
_ by Mr. Beder, and in the loose sense of individual intolerant, 
- half-baked Marxists, who do not understand a grain of 

Marxism, and are content to yell for world revolution and 
* to disparage every effort which falls short of their utopian 
dreams. Gone is the time in the CCF movement when J. S. 
Woodsworth could report on the anti-religious museums in 
Russia, and state that modern liberal seminaries would find 
much in these to commend. Gone is the time when George 
Weaver of the Vancouver CCF News reproduced in his B. C. 
Clarion articles taken from R. Palme Dutt’s Labor Monthly. 
This sinister element in the CCF seems to be inspired by the 
policy of the American Socialist Party, a party of intolerant 
intellectuals breathing in every issue of their rag, The 
Socialist Call, hatred of Britain, and hatred of Russia. The 
CCF movement would do well to break away from the 
peculiar unprogressive animosities of the American Socialist 
Party, unless it desires to see itself reduced to the ineffectual 
réle of that party. 

Personally, I regard as nothing less than shameful The 
Canadian Forum attitude on Russian questions. I would 
a thousand times sooner co-operate with a liberal or con- 
servative in the National Council for Canadian-Soviet Friend- 
ship than I would associate myself with a CCF’er inspired 
with Mr. Beder’s Russophobia! Very odd, is it not, that 
“the wheel has come full circle,” that Mr. Beder’s “radical” 
criticism of Russia should end to the “right” of those con- 
servatives and liberals who are willing to extend friendship 
to the Soviet Union! 


SNe wei 


ALFRED STIERNOTTE, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


® EVERYBODY LAUGHS when a magazine like the New 
Yorker publishes one of those ingratiating advertisements for 
a firm like General Motors, saying that what little money 
they have managed to scrape together during these difficult 
war years has gone straight to the Red Cross or back into 
lant improvements, so that you‘and I can drive the cars and 
icopters we long for with as little delay as possible. It 
is: even more diverting to hear young Mr. Heinz proclaim 
his interest in the cultural welfare of the nation (via “Infor- 
mation, Please!”’), and the pride and honor he feels in being 
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a mere servant of the vast and intelligent American public, | 


To hear big business talk, you would think no one had ever 
heard of the coarse word profits; service is all. It has leaked 
out, though, that a lot of Mr. Ford’s employees feel more 
like his servants than his collective master, in spite of the 
fact that he attends the annual square-dance at the plant just 
like anybody else. 

According to Walter Wanger, spokesman for Hollywood, 
the relation between the film industry and the public is more 
genuine than that. He too is a public servant, he says, (at 
a sum so high that even his best friends couldn’t tell us) 
and he says humbly that no one could be more conscious that 
our nickels and dimes alone have made the movies what they 
are today. But, he feels, there is a deep spiritua! rapport 
between Hollywood and the public; a sense of mutual under- 
standing and enjoyment—a real friendship on a give-and- 
take basis; the public giving, presumably, and Mr. Wanger 
taking. Thus, if we want to be entertained, we are given 
entertainment; if we don’t want art, we don’t get art; and 
if we don’t want to be educated, well, Mr. Wanger says 
soothingly, we won’t be educated. Such is Hollywood’s deli- 
cate sense of courtesy to us, its friends. 

For some strange reason we seem more inclined to believe 
Mr. Wanger than Mr. Heinz, though it should be clear that 
they ought both to be tarred with the same feathers. Movie 
critics are certainly partly to blame for this state of affairs 
because they automatically accept the idea that the masses 
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dictate what pictures shall be made. Henry Miller, for | 


example, says that there can be no art of the motion picture 
until this marvellous medium of expression is taken out of 
the hands of the people. Whereas of course it never was in 


the hands of the people at all; all they ever have in their | 


hands are the nickels and dimes, and those not for long. 
The midsummer slump in the quantity and quality of 
films, which produces columns like this, is itself evidence 
enough that it is the public’s cash, not its taste or con- 
venience, which is the real point of reference for Hollywood. 
In small northern resort towns, where the sensible thing to 
do of an evening is to sit on the town wharf with your feet 
hanging over, a faltering neon sign coaxes you in to see the 
latest in technicolor extravaganzas; while in the larger, hotter 
cities people with an hour or two to while away between 
trains or between dinner and the cooler dark can never find 
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anything newer or better to see than a 1933 Laurel and | 


Hardy. Business policy, not friendship, takes advantage of 
the fact that people will pay thirty cents in the summer to 
keep cool, no matter what they see; and reserves the newer 
and better pictures for the fall competition with concerts, 
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the legitimate stage, bridge parties and the Canadian Girls ; 


in Training. 

Of course the critics are less concerned with the reasons 
for seasonal variation in film entertainment than with the 
deplorable fact that the artists within the film industry 
seldom get a chance to experiment with dramatic form or 
camera technique, even at a time like this when the movies 
are making enough money to spare a little for art. Faced 
with this complaint, Hollywood counters by pointing to 
pictures like The Long Voyage Home or The Ox-Bow Inci- 
dent, which they say were both experiments, in a mild way, 
and both complete flops, in spite of the millions spent in 
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; producing and promoting them. Whereupon the critics are 


silenced, and not too reluctantly agree that mass lack of 
discrimination has choked art off at its source. 

Some attention should be given at this point to a definition 
of the term flop: in movie parlance a flop is any picture 
which does not gross at least 200% within the first six 
months of its release. Both The Long Voyage Home and 
The Ox-Bow Incident paid for themselves, and a bit over, 
by the time they were withdrawn from circulation; no one 
actually lost money on them. Since the money they did make 
came from the smaller neighborhood theatres rather than 
from prolonged hold-overs at first-run movie houses, it begins 
to look as if there were a small workable public for good 
movies scattered over and through the mass, like leaven. 


At any rate, before basing any statement about the con- 
dition of popular taste on box-office figures, it is essential 
to bear in mind what the movie industry is for; it is a con- 
cern interested primarily not in providing entertainment, art 
or education, but in making as much money as possible as 
quickly as possible. The star system, among other things, 
makes the time element of paramount importance. The 
screen life of the average star is so short that none of them, 
either personally or as assets of any given studio, can afford 
to appear in pictures which have only this long-range type 
of appeal. 

It seems clear from observation that the public have 
nothing in particular against experimental pictures. Orson 
Welles’ picture, Citizen Kane, for instance, was a distinct 
box-office success even by Hollywood standards, although 
the Hearst-controlled press declined either to advertise it 
or review it. Welles made liberal use of the flashback tech- 


' nique in narration, psychological jargon, and odd camera 


angles, with a result closer to confusion than distinguished 
experiment, but the picture did have a certain vitality and 
created the impression of being a whole—a whole ham, per- 
haps, but good entertainment. Disney’s Three Caballeros will 
be a failure at the box office not because it is experimental, 
but because Disney has no sense of discrimination. Seasick- 
ness is seasickness, no matter how beautiful the colors or 
the rhythms of the waves that produce it. Whatever their 
merits, Welles and Disney bear about the same relation to 
art that lab technicians toiling like mad to make better 
plastic scooters do to science. 

The only time that art is produced by a profit-making 
organization like the movies is when their profits are so far 
reduced that they grasp at any straw in the hope that it will 
turn out to be a gold-brick. In the last depression Holly- 
wood gave free dishes to the public, and in the same spirit 


; Of trying anything once, a free hand to John Ford, who 
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produced The Informer. The fact that what emerged was 
art was purely co-incidental, and reflects no credit on the 
industry which financed it. 

One attempted solution of this difficulty is to allow the 
government to subsidize, and therefore control, the film in- 
dustry. Under this system some very fine movies have been 
made; governments are often very good at documentaries 
and educational films, which serve very well to expound their 
particular political philosophy, and can occasionally rise to 
a certain level of artistic integrity. The early films of Eisen- 
stein in Russia apparently managed to be propaganda and 
art at the same time, or at least alternatively, if not simul- 
taneously. Nevertheless under such a control the most Russia, 
or any country, could hope for would be what Stalin terms 
‘a culture National in form and Socialist in content.” It 
would be an art which all the people could understand, be- 
cause it would be forced to develop at their speed, never 
exceeding the bounds of national propriety. In practice, 
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government control of this kind would mean a more rigid, 
because a more systematized, control of every phase of movie- 
making, particularly script writing, than industrial manage- 
ment is at present exercising; and the art of comedy would 
certainly suffer most. This would be a great pity. 

The ideal solution, of course, would be a government 
subsidy of all the arts, including that of the motion picture, 
with no strings whatever attached. Art would then be neither 
in the hands of industry, as now, nor in the hands of the 
people, as it is under present schemes of government sub- 
sidy, but in the hands of the artist. Any objections? 


Three Poems 
by Harry Roskolonko 


Sentimental Journey 


The neutral distance within my eyes, 

Shaped from this world’s wounded weeping, 
Takes in the sky, a little of rain in it, 

A hill of snow, skiers round a turn; 

A dog running, leashed to its own bark, 

A sandwich of meat—half of lunch, 

With half of lunch in a glass of wine. 

I see these Sunday trips to snowy sessions 
With part of me still sleeping in a shack; 
Some hurried nap, snatched away from fear, 
Now that we are accustomed to good cheer; 
The color of things colored all alike, 

With all of commerce glistening in the ads, 
And radio announcers, terse, yet so sad. 

The neutral elements are not around this summer: 
Is summer to be found now in any place? 
Held, like dog-to-leash, walking in a wood, 
With birds in cluster suddenly echoing, 
Shrieking at you as the quickened woods 
Sing back the sounds you knew before, 

In the time of youth, the time before the war. 


Finschhafen, New Guinea. 


Montage Effacts 


The fumbled over daughter, still not married 

Has grown sober with time’s queer conduct; 

Not sated but sweated in her kingdom’s red parlor 
Waiting for the man who’ll burrow her with thorns. 
The garden is now dry, as is her house old and rare 
And nature without gifts, the moon now of chemistry, 
The cinema more eccentric than dramatic. 

The inelegant sewer of the lost human touch 
Completes itself in daily oddities; 

The raids over Europe, some nation exploding, 

The cities left without geographic traces, 

Without church steeples, industrial charts, parks; 
And the daughter waits, wherever her parlor burns 
For men gone, for men returning, for men anywhere. 


Australasia. 
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Brisbane Botanical Garden 


The aged Emu, his summer bill up, 

Inspects a rose in the shuttling garden; 

His squat mat feet, oxen on the grass, 

Moves him in balances from petals to blades. 
His ancient companions, a wallaby and a roo, 
Hop on with God’s disorderly feet. 

The posing peacock water colored in feathers 
Mirrors his malady while strutting the weather. 


Brisbane, Australia. 


U-£ Night. 
Where’s a penny for the past now 
against the again-bite of inwit? 
Say yes kind sir for yesterday 
for hell’s unharrowed, broken bells, 
ten thousand years of rage. 


Cor if it isn’t silly Sally 

Ann Repentance ambling 
nambypamby into our local 
twitching the same old tambourine. 


A tanner for intentions please, 

think, man, we made some thrifty plan 
for this last hunt. We’d fill the foxholes, 
wasn’t it, and stop the sport? 

Now what about the hounds and horses? 


Lass here’s a bob for balmy dreams that pass. 
We’ve saved the soppy world again 

don’t nag tonight with what we saved it for. 
This bitters’ watered, still we’ll want 

another pint, my duck, for iuck. 


London, England. —FEarle Birney. 


Along the Yangtze Rwer 


As aimless as the ripples of the river, the sampans glide 

down the upper Yangtze; a thoughtful Chinese carver 

who should have been riding the clean breasts of the open sea 

and beating his pinions in the strong storms of the ocean, 

sat in a feculent, blunt-bowed junk that headed over 

the scummy water for the yellow light scattered by the 
Ninth Moon; 

and at the broken edges of the Chinese labyrinth 

a fleet of flatbottomed sampans surround the river’s mouth. 


From that fateful hour when the golden disc sets, until when 

the shadow of the Ninth Moon rises huge as a dragon, 

the stormbirds of the Rising Sun fledge their destructive 
wings 

apart from time and space; and these ravenous birds of prey 

from the vast lunar heights, out of which they swoop night 
and day, 

pound the Chinese terrain until the jagged rocks are stained 

with human blood across the penumbra of river cliffs 

which were poked full of holes yesterday by sampan polers, 

and the parted waters of the foul Yangtze close over 

the hands that carved strange dreams in ivory and milky jade, 

and in his ringing ears are the gurglings of the yellow stream. 


—Clem Graham. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND WELFARE ORGANIZATION 
IN CANADA: Harry M. Cassidy; Ryerson; pp. 464; 
paper, $3.50; cloth, $4.50. 


Two years ago, in Social Security and Reconstruction in 
Canada, Dr. Cassidy made searching examination of the 
various blueprints proposed for a post-war social security | 
structure in Canada. Now, in Public Health and Welfare | 
Organization in Canada, he takes us out to the building site 
and shows us in detail the terrain upon which we must work. | 
It is a sobering expedition, but in company with a social 
engineer of Dr. Cassidy’s calibre, one sees, not only a hope- } 
less tangle of obstacles, but also the solid ground upon 
which the foundations can be laid. 


Dr. Cassidy’s method is to make careful appraisal of the | 
pros and cons of a situation and then sum up with a blunt 
statement which points the way to action. Of public health 
and welfare in Canada he says: “Typically, the existing 
systems have grown up, item by item, without reference to 
any total plan, and they commonly stand in the way of good | 
service to individuals.” To outline the principles of planned | 
health and welfare services to reach everyone in the | 
Dominion, and to show how planning can come out of the / 
present Topsy-like growth, is the purpose of Public Health \ 
and Welfare Organization in Canada. 


The book takes each province in turn, beginning at the - 
West Coast, examines its health and welfare services with | 
their historical background, explains the economic and social | 
factors influencing their development, and concludes the | 
survey by a brief summary of the good and bad features of | 
the provincial system concerned. Special emphasis is placed | 
on British Columbia, partly, no doubt, because of Dr. 
Cassidy’s intimate connection with health and welfare work | 
here, partly because the West Coast province, in spite of 
many grave deficiencies, is still the leader in these fields. 
British Columbia, however, has no cause for complacency as 
Dr. Cassidy considers what a really good social security 
system should include, and lists the problems to be overcome 
in achieving it. First is the need for an overall plan which, | 
to be satisfactory, must come from the Dominion Govern- 
ment. For it entails the assumption by Ottawa of responsi- 
bilities — particularly financial responsibilities — which are | 
too heavy for either municipal or provincial shoulders. Even 
with this problem on the way to solution, there remains the 
fact that existing provincial and local machinery must be 
overhauled and extended if it is to carry its weight in the 
new social security structure. P 

Here one is up against the problem of provincial-municipal , 
relations which is, in its own way, as urgent of solution as | 
the dominion-provincial issue. Here again there must be a 
readjustment of financial and administrative responsibility. 
Dr. Cassidy is emphatic about the need for larger administra- 
tive units to handle health, welfare and education. Until 
this is done, there will be a few large municipalities with / 
more or less ample resources, and a host of little munici- 
palities which cannot possibly provide the services their 
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le need. The governments of the Prairie Provinces 
(Saskatchewan has been the most active since the book was 
written) have made a start toward ironing out the inequal- 
ities in services by building larger units of administration. 
Dr. Cassidy suggests that in Ontario, Quebec and the Mari- 
times the counties might serve as such units. But in British 
Columbia this work will have to be done practically from 
the ground up. 


The alternative would be to run everything from the 
provincial capitals. Dr. Cassidy, however, believes in paying 
more than lip-service to democracy. He holds that the 
general functions of health and welfare can best be admin- 
istered locally (though with provincial and dominion stand- 
ards and supervision), provided that the necessary funds, 
machinery and personnel are made available. At both local 
and provincial levels he recommends advisory committees 
composed of lay personnel to encourage citizen participation 
in citizen services. (Speaking of citizen influence, it is inter- 
esting to note that during the past dozen years government 
activity in health and welfare matters has been especially 
marked in those provinces where there has been a vigorous 
CCF opposition. ) 


As Director of the School of Social Work at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Dr. Cassidy is well-placed to forward the 
training of personnel for health and welfare departments of 
government. Until individuals enter upon the profession of 
social engineering with the same knowledge and skill that are 
now required for physical construction, we cannot hope for 
good social results. Planning, good administrative machinery 
and skilled personnel will make possible an emphasis on the 
prevention of social casualties that has hitherto been almost 
entirely lacking. Prevention will necessitate the extension of 
mental hygiene, recreation and adult education programs, 
but it will diminish the need for jails, hospitals and institu- 
tions for the mentally unbalanced. 


There is one aspect of the social security question ‘with 
which Dr. Cassidy does not deal—and without its solution 
the plans for post-war social security will remain at the 
blueprint stage. That is the question of how we are to 
provide a high level of national income when the immediate 
post-war flurry of prosperity is over. Unless we can do so, 
there is no expansion in our social services, and indeed the 
whole matter may boil down to providing enough relief to 
keep the unemployed alive.. It is evident that “free enter- 
prise” will not and cannot provide for the expanding pro- 
duction of consumer goods. If we are to have funds to carry 
on the public services, the public authorities must plan and 
operate the utilities and resources from which the revenues 
can come. It is to be hoped that Dr. Cassidy will complete 
his most valuable study of post-war social security by a 
third book, entitled “Financing the Social Security Program 
in Canada.” 

Grace MacInnis. 


STREET GANGS IN TORONTO, A Study of the Forgotten 
Boy: Kenneth H. Rogers; Ryerson; pp. 114; $1.25. 


_ Perhaps we have been too inclined to label the problem of 
juvenile delinquency an economic problem, closely associated 
with unemployment conditions. Now we begin to realize 
that full employment, high wages and the preoccupation 
of adults with their own prosperity are factors to be con- 
sidered. The reader of Street Gangs in Toronto can hardly 
fail to wonder whether or not delinquency is a problem with 
its roots far deeper than the economic levels and all part of 
our philosophical need for an adequate concept of the real 


_ Rature of man. To this reviewer, the experiences of the three 
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special workers in 1944 uncover an acute condition which 
happened to be true of certain gangs in certain parts of 
Toronto but which are, in their implications, universal 
problems. The investigators, three high school teachers who 
spent the summer getting to know these boys and their gang 
activities, indicated in their reports an intelligent compassion 
and a detachment that are admirable and which make the 
reports of value to other fields than social science. 


The reports indicate some basic factors such as these: 


(1) Lack of purpose is quite as dangerous to the indi- 
vidual and consequently to society, as recognizable plague 
conditions. One of the investigators remarks: “Idleness is 
not ‘doing nothing’ or lack of anything to do, but rather a 
lack of direction or purpose, or intention in the activity.” 

(2) Most delinquents are boys who have no one inter- 
ested in them. “It was a new experience for them to have 
some one interested in them and willing to take them 
around.” 

(3) Most delinquents like to roam and if they have a 
chance to roam harmlessly will do so, just as rural boys do 
in open country. “Many of these gangs of boys had an 
overwhelming desire for trips and hikes.” 

(4) The unused natural energy accumulating in street 
boys backs up into uncontrollable impulses. The younger 
boys are “obsessed” with movie serials, comics and games of 
war. “Most of these boys seemed to be suffering from some 
form of nervousness . . . many of them have high strung, 
excitable temperaments . . . the boys seem to have plenty 
of money . . . and attend as many as three shows a day.” 

Constructive work is not only a deeply human charac- 
teristic, but one of the sources of human satisfaction. A man 
with a skill which is employed is nearer to integration of 
personality than a man without a skill or a man with a skill 
which is unemployed. Boys are human beings, each with 
the entire complement of basic instincts out of which either a 
successful or an unsuccessful personality will be developed. 

I can imagine no intelligent person who would fail to be 
stirred by the implications in this little book. When we 
have a more adequate concept of the nature of man we will 
be able to cope with the problems of delinquency. We will 
still have anti-social groups to contend with because there 
will always be adults who will cripple and frustrate the 
plastic natures of children, but we will spare ourselves the 
wholesale destruction of natural resources inherent in the 
creative mind of the growing child, by so constituting our 
society that both work and play will have intelligible ends. 
The human being is basically intelligent and creative and the 
mind which senses the existence of intelligible and satisfying 
ends in the individual and community life and then has that 
instinct thwarted, will more quickly tend to destructive’ 
compensations. The boy or girl with no instinct for intelli- 
gible directions will not become even a delinquent. He or 
she will become the passive and negative nonentity. The best 
energies of the rising generation, denied natural outlets, will 
create unnatural outlets. The ingenuity, daring and self- 
will which could enhance all our social values, when directed 
into proper channels, will be used instead to pave the roads 
leading to our penitentiaries and mental hospitals. 

Blodwen Davies. 


I SPEAK FOR JOE DOAKES: Roy F. Bergengren: Musson 
(Harper & Brothers); pp. 167; $2.50. 


If I could presume an Everybody who is nobody—i.e., 
“Joe Doakes”—I’d let him speak to Roy Bergengren. As a 
substitute, my own temper, teased for 164 pages, insists on 
panning the slow crescendo of Kiwanian emotionalism which 
reaches a climax with a quotation from Edgar Guest. Be- 
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tween the beginning (some loose-reefed confusion about this 
book being or not being a sailboat) and the theatre-organ 
finale, I found one lean chapter on co-operative credit and 
one on “Co-operation—-A Way of Life” buried beneath the 
patriotic anthems. 


Annoyance rubbed raw, I cannot comment, tersely, on Mr. 
Bergengren’s pocket guide to how our world got in The 
Mess: though to track it down to Woodrow Wilson having 
been a school-teacher is no sadder than six other current 

lanations. He bounces History from Columbus to George 

. to Abe (Honest); and then watches it mire into The 
Mess. He sees one real villain: the “profit motive,” and 
says: “If I have learned anything . . . it is that the primary 
need in the world is a new motivation of life.’ Then: “It 
seems to me that the motive of service must be substantiated 
for the motive of private profit.” The good guys of the 
business men’s clubs lean back digesting with cigar content- 
ment such a soul-stirring, pocket-padding (“You help your- 
self by helping the other fellow”) dream; and I’m sure they 
revolt Mr. B. as much as the Statler Hotel’s display of that 
“motivation” for many profitable years. 


To balance biased anger: Mr. Bergengren has worked 
decades to increase and educate credit unions, his achieve- 
ments blot out the book’s weaknesses. Besides, I’ve observed 
that this mid-west manner goes over at meetings; many in 
the co-operative movement will read J Speak for Joe Doakes 
and learn a little, while more important books are not read 
because they dynamite too many self-protective illusions. 


What and why are credit unions is made clear; the usual 
impressive human interest stories incarnate ample statistics; 
the interpretation of credit unions in the co-operative move- 
ment is developed, perhaps not adequately. But the loose 
linking with “co-operation among the nations”—it’s this and 
more and more which take up so much room in this slim 
book and which have caused my disagreement. 


Others will agree with: “I am opposed to turning our 
economic life over to the government as I am to the process 
now going on which would eventually turn it over to a few 
powerful monopolistic corporations.” 

John Reid. 


COMING HOME: Lester Cohen; Macmillan; pp. 378; 
$3.25. 


The highly competitive nature of contemporary American 
fiction has tended to produce an arresting style. One must 
hold the attention of a public exposed to radio and movie, 
as well as the work of fellow-novelists and that of the skilled 
advertising writer. Such high-pressure competition is sug- 
gested in the style of Mr. Cohen’s Coming Home. His novel 
is vital and timely but because of its style, its air of breath- 
lessness, one reads it at breakneck speed, driven along from 
one shocking disclosure to another in a state of indefinite 
expectancy. It is as if the author had deliberately aimed 
at producing a book that would have a greater percentage 
of heart-throb to the square inch than any other book in the 
western hemisphere. 


The plot of the story is built upon current history, 
with what looks like an elaboration of newspaper items and 
exposé bits of information. The main theme is a search for 
justice. A soldier returns from the Japanese war to his home 
in the factory section of Pittsburg and learns that during his 
absence his fiancé has been raped by a local alderman. He 
makes a move of retaliation only to find himself opposed by 
a well-entrenched and far-reaching political machine which 
includes the city’s industrial head, who is also a world 
cartelist. There is a long court scene with the calling of 
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witnesses, cross-examinations and the uncertainty as to 
whether the final verdict is to be decided upon legal or 
humanistic grounds. Also on trial, by implication, are the 
war aims of the United Nations. Is there to be internal 
reform after military victory? The last chapter, called “Life 
Begins,” leads to a happy ending with the soldier’s deter- 
mination to work for peace which, however, is shadowed by 
his belief that World War III is not far away. It would be 
quite different from World War II. “No armies, no uniforms 
. . . Just a few guys sitting around, releasing the ultimate 
perfection in robot bombs, and whole cities, whole countries, 
whole continents could be wiped out.” 


This is the sort of novel that leans heavily on events and 
interconnections. It is full of emotional tension and the 
poignancy of intimate human relationships but its charac- 
terization is sketchy and colorless and there is an absence 
of depth or finality. One is brought close to an important 
contemporary situation which, however, is presented only 
superficially. The author has given his novel a competent 
form but the narrative itself is told with some of the im- 
patience and momentary enthusiasm of the reporter who feels 
that the whole thing is pro tem and something bigger and 
more exciting may break in a day or so. 

Alan Creighton. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ALASKA HIGHWAY: Phillip 
H. Godsell; Ryerson; 1944. 


Like his other books about the North, Godsell’s latest 
production lacks little in the way of dramatic writing. The 
words roll out with a breathless velocity and intensity that 
merits no adjective below “terrific.” If it is remembered that 
the author writes for a popular market, the sacrifice in his- 
torical accuracy that his style entails requires little apology. 
But the net result is disappointing. Godsell has lived through 
a dramatic period of northern history. His accounts will 
be found to be of indispensable value to historians and 
anthropologists forced to work with the meagre data of that 
area. From their point of view Godsell’s observations leave 
much to be desired. 

There isn’t a moment of The Romance of the Alaska 
Highway that isn’t good reading even though one is alter- 
nately wearied and irritated at the constantly reiterated 
refrain that the lower section of the Highway follows the 
Hudson’s Bay trail which Godsell first blazed from Fort St. 
John to Fort Nelson in 1925-1927. Godsell probably finished 
such a trail, for in 1911 Indian Agent Conroy found a -pack 
trail extending from the Sikanni Chief River, 180 miles below 
Fort Nelson, to Fort St. John. In 1922 M. Y. Williams of 
the Geological Survey travelled and extended this same trail 
which, he says, had already been used during the Yukon gold 
rush of 1898, and which is locally defined as an old Indian 
trail. 

Other ethnological and historical inaccuracies are not 
lacking. I have never heard of Athapaskan Indians taking 
male captives to be “distributed as slaves to widows who'd 
lost their husbands” in war. Women were taken, yes. But 
what a headache it would be to these nomadic hunters to try 
keeping male captives when even women prisoners were 
always trying to escape. Regarding the now famous crash 
of Fullerton and Gorman at Fort Simpson in March, 1921, 
wasn’t the glue for the makeshift propeller prepared from 
moose hooves and antlers rather than from mooseskin? No 
airport ever rose “‘beside the lodges of Chief Mattawa’s 
wide-eyed tribesmen,” since Fort Nelson airport is in sound, 
but not in sight, of that trading post. Finally it seems 
unlikely that “Chief Mattawa of the Fort Nelson Slaveys” 
ever confided any impression regarding the U.S. Army’s 
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bulldozers since Old Matoit (“The Sly One”), a Slave 
shaman and prophet, was dead in 1942. 

Another note in the book deserves comment. Godsell 
seems no longer to be the “good Hudson’s Bay man” he 
represented in his earlier works. A note of dissatisfaction 
now and then escapes this gentleman adventurer regarding 
the policies of the Great Company in which he spent so many 
exciting years of service. If this progress is to continue we 
may yet have a first-class historical narrative from the 
author’s fertile and indefatigable pen. 

John J. Honigmann. 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE STATUTE OF WEST- 
MINSTER: five lectures, edited by J. C. Beaglehole; 
The Progressive Publishing Society (Victoria University 
College, Wellington, N.Z., 1944); pp. xx, 195; $3.00. 

People in Canada take the Statute of Westminster so much 
for granted that they are apt to forget that New Zealand 
has never even adopted it. Last year the Labor Government 
announced it would take this final step to bring New 
Zealand into line with the other members of the Common- 
wealth. Since then the adoption has been postponed again 
but in anticipation of the event this book was prepared. It 
consists of five lectures delivered at Victoria University 
College, all of which point out the advantages that would 
flow from adoption. In the course of the argument a good, 
brief account is given of the rise and fall of the first, second, 
and even third British Empire. (Professor Wood considers 
that we are now in the fourth.) 

The book indicates how much New Zealand thought has 
matured under the stress of the past decade. Unlike Cana- 
dians, New Zealanders speak of England as “home.” When 
the first Jap bombs fell on Australian soil, this sentimental 
attitude ceased to be a possible basis of foreign policy. The 
New Zealander’s home is in the Southern Pacific and nowhere 


| else. The Canberra Pact of 1944 between New Zealand and 
| Australia, and the appointment of New Zealand ministers to 
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Chungking and Moscow as well as to Washington are indica- 
tions of a more realistic approach. United States’ influence 
at once assumes a permanence that makes for a closer parallel 


between New Zealand and Canada. Australia, New Zealand. 


and this country are now periphery bastions of American 


power, 
F. R. Scott. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 
(Vol. VI), July, 1943 - June, 1944: L. M. Goodrich 
and Marie J. Carroll, eds.; World Peace Foundation, 
1945; pp. 725; $3.75 (U.S.A.). 


It sometimes happens that the most useful books are the 
ones about which the least can be said. This book is such a 
one. Nothing could be more valuable to the student of inter- 
national affairs than a collection of contemporary docu- 
ments. Yet this book is fully described by its title. Nor can 
the reviewer be expected to sit down and read the whole 
volume through. It is only after much use and consultation 
that the merits of such a collection can be fairly judged. 
For this is a reference work comprising over 700 pages of 
official documents on the foreign relations of the United 
States. That means, of course, that in it will be found most 
of the important international documents published in the 
period to which the volume is devoted. And the period wit- 
hessed a number of international conferences that were 
second in importance only to the recently terminated UNCIO 
at San Francisco. They included the Quebec Conference of 
1943, the Moscow, Teheran, and first and second Cairo 
Conferences of the same year, the first session of the Council 
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of UNRRA, the Bretton Woods Conference of July, 1944, 
the 91st and 92nd sessions of the Governing Body of the 
ILO, the 26th session of the International Labor Con- 
ference, and the United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture. The published records of all these gatherings 
are included as well as a multitude of treaties, . notes, 
addresses and other miscellaneous material. And some of 
it is made available in convenient form for the first time. 
For, while most of the documents have already been pub- 
lished in the United States Department of State Bulletin 
(would that the Canadian Department of External Affairs 
published something of the kind), that useful periodical can 
usually be consulted only in university or public libraries. 
In this book, moreover, the documents have Noi edited and 
arranged in something like logical order. 

Canadians will be interested to discover that the volume 
begins with an excerpt from the late President Roosevelt’s 
address before the Canadian Parliament in August, 1943. 
There are also 25 pages of documents dealing with relations 
between the United States and Canada. 

John P. Humphrey. 


THE PLOT AGAINST THE PEACE: Michael Sayers and 
Albert E. Kahn; Longmans, Green & Co.; pp. 258; 
$3.50. 

This book is a compilation, by two American journalists, 
of documentary evidence indicating the continuity of Ger- 
man plans for world domination, which has persisted through 
three regimes under the veiled direction of the German Gen- 
eral Staff—“the cabal of army officers, Junkers and indus- 
trialists who are the real rulers of Germany.” Books, 
newspaper and magazine articles, American army intelligence 
reports, and other documents are quoted, and evidence is 
produced to show that V-E Day was merely an interruption 
in this inner conspiracy to pursue the dream of a world- 
engulfing Herrenvolk beyond World War II. 

It is a familiar story, told here with incisiveness and 
completeness, and overlooking no opportunity to raise 
shudders. The authors make no attempt to indict the Ger- 
man people, though their chronicle brings the story down to 
the spring of 1945. They end by quoting the agreement 
signed by the Big Three at Yalta last February declaring 
their “inflexible purpose” to wipe out Nazism and destroy 
the German General Staff, to bring war criminals to just 
and swift punishment, and to exact adequate reparations, 
without any intention of destroying the people of Germany. 

Perhaps the authors are a little too inclined to attribute 
the evils which war has brought exclusively to “German 
aggression.” They have nothing to say about any contributory 
causes. But at least they recognize, in their concluding para- - 
graph, that the future peace and security of mankind depend, 
not merely on the full implementation of this Crimea declara- 
tion, but upon “the continued and growing unity of the 
United Nations.” Many readers, while profiting from the 
knowledge of facts related in this book, will wish to continue 
their analysis a little farther. ‘aa 


ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEEN- EIGHTIES: Helen Mer- 
rell Lynd; Oxford; pp. 508; $5.75. 

This is a really excellent book. Almost completely free 
from the professional jargon which mars so many works of 
this type, it is well and clearly written with good notes, 
bibliography and index. 

The author takes the 1880’s as a period when the material 
environment and the climate of ideas were both rapidly chang- 
ing and shows in detail the réle of political parties, 
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labor, religion and education in these changes. The Great 
Depression of 1875-1885 heralded a period in England 
similar to that of the 30’s on the North American continent, 
where the economy continued to expand so much later than 
in England. Indeed the parallels between England of that 
era and North America now are astounding, making one feel 
throughout: “This is where we came in.” “Sir, we must beware 
of needless innovation, especially when guided by logic” and 
“Admitting that organic change is sometimes inevitable, we 
regard it as an evil and we do not desire to give it any 
assistance we can avoid” are the voice of Toryism in the 
person of Churchill in 1942 and Lord Salisbury in 1883 re- 
spectively. But the tide of progress continued to flow then as 
it continues now in spite of protests from these less-wise 
descendants of King Canute. Indeed the growth of public 
conscience is one of the more encouraging signs of the 
present day; even reactionaries have to prefix “Progressive” 
to their party label—as logical an appellation as Rationalist- 
Fundamentalist would be. 


The author does not obtrude her own particular political 
views, though her sympathies are obviously socialist. One 
can deduce that she thinks that appeasement of and com- 
promise with the forces of reaction on the part of Labor were 
as great mistakes when they occurred in the 1880’s as now. 
Her book is salutary in giving us socialists a sense of con- 
tinuity, enabling us to see in their true proportions immedi- 
ate victories and defeats. 

Gwenyth Grube. 


NON-VIOLENCE GOES LATIN: Devere Allen; Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation (Peace News) ; pp. 8; 1d. 


NON-VIOLENCE AND GERMANY: Maurice Granston 
and Wilfred Wellock; Fellowship of Reconciliation 
(Peace News); pp. 12; 6d. 


These two pamphlets published by Peace News in England 
are balanced and fair. Non-Violence and Germany, published 
in December, 1944, has a brief account by Wilfred Wellock 
of the Kapp Putsch in March, 1920, which was defeated by 
a general strike and fraternization with the soldiers organized 
by the socialists of Berlin. Maurice Cranston deals with the 
defeat of the French in the Ruhr in 1923 by the general strike 
anc also the extent to which Denmark (“the best educated, 
most civilized people in the world”) between 1940-1944 prac- 
tised non-violent non-co-operation. 

Devere Allen, editor of Worldover Press, in Non-Violence 
Goes Latin (published March, 1945), describes the overthrow 
of Martinez, dictator of El Salvador and Jorge Ubico of 
Guatemala by non-violent means. 

Neither pamphlet claims that it was a simple pacifist pic- 
ture in any of these cases or that the solutions were wholly 
successful. But we are grateful to them for bringing these 
instances to our attention as “tiny glimpses of light in a 


swiftly darkening scene.” 
G. D.G. 


IS SOCIALISM THE ANSWER?: William Irvine; Con- 
temporary Publishers, Winnipeg; pp. 96; 25c. 


This popular exposition of the principles of socialist 
organization applied specifically to Canadian conditions is 
an excellent introduction to the question for the ordinary 
reader. Mr. Irvine relates in readable prose the old story 
of capitalist waste, inefficiency, exploitation and insecurity; 
defines socialism and what it proposes, distinguishing it 
clearly from “national socialism,” or fascism; and answers 
some of the main objections raised by capitalist economists 
and propagandists. He concludes by showing what a social- 
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ized economy would do for the worker, the farmer, the soldier, 
and how it would contribute to the prevention of another 
war. The booklet is liberally sprinkled with quotations from 
socialist thinkers, and the spirit of co-operation for the com- 
mon good as opposed to competition for private gain, which 
is the essence of socialism, is stressed and illustrated by 
examples throughout. An excellent primer, which deserves a 
wide circulation. 
C.M. 


WHAT ABOUT THE JAPANESE CANADIANS?: Howard 
Norman; Vancouver Consultative Council; pp. 32; 10c, 


Readers of Mr. Norman’s pamphlet are made acquainted 
with the situation of the Dominion’s small Japanese popula- 








tion. Perhaps of even greater importance, the reader is re 
minded sharply of the implications present in our policies. ) 
“We have stumbled, maybe unwittingly,” Rev. Howard 


Norman writes, “the first step towards Nazism.” In simple 
question and answer form, the pamphlet covers largely the 
same ground that Edith Fowke and A. G. Watson worked 
in their article, Democracy and the Japanese Canadian, in 
The Canadian Forum for July. It is pertinent that over 60 
per cent of the Japanese in Canada were born here; and, 
according to no less a person than the Prime Minister, 
“. . . no person of Japanese race born in Canada has been 
charged with any act of sabotage or disloyalty during the 
years of war.” 
J. Lloyd Harrington. 


CIVVY STP“ET—RED LIGHT OR GREEN: O. T. G. 
Williamson; Ryerson Press; pp. 28; 25c. 


In this disturbing little pamphlet Mr. Williamson passes 
judgment on the policies and plans for the re-establishment 
of our veterans. Many of his suggestions are practical and 
urgently needed particularly in the line of vocational train- 
ing, but in his advocacy of the Useful Army Plan Mr. Wil- 
liamson will have to smarten up. This “Plan,” which was 
originally evolved by the Canadian Corps Association to 
combat the “great depression,” is the barefaced confession 
that our economy simply cannot absorb the veterans and we 
had better hole them up for awhile. When I read, “Its 
military phases will have enduring value if we never fight 
another war in inculcating habits of discipline and self- 
respect,” I hesitated, but when he said, “If we are to have a 
newer and better world it is the author’s opinion that we 
must have newer and better armies and newer and better 
navies and air forces as well,” I, for one, took a powder. 

Samuel Roddan. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN CANADA: Margaret Gould; 
Ryerson Press; pp. 38; 25c. 


From the list of titles there appear to have been more 
than one pamphlet opposing family allowances in_ this 
Canada Must Choose series. The editorial writer of the 
Toronto Daily Star takes up the cudgels very competently in 
this booklet in favor of the scheme. Taking each objection as 
a “fiction” and stating it clearly, she then proceeds to ex- 
pound the “fact” on this particular “fiction.” Her argu- 
ments are incontrovertible. A summary at the end gives all 
data on ages of children, amount of allowance, and its rela- 
tion to income tax exemptions. A useful handbook for study 


groups and social workers. 
G. D.G. 
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The Canada Foundation 


On May 10 the Secretary of State of Canada issued a 
charter incorporating The Canada Foundation. The incor- 
porators are: Mr. Justice J. T. Thorson, President of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada; Mr. George de T. Glazebrook, 
rofessor of History at the University of Toronto, tem- 
porarily attached to the Department of External Affairs, 
European Division; Mr. A. Davidson Dunton, editor of the 
(Montreal) Standard, temporarily serving as general man- 
ager of the Canadian War Information Board; Dr. E. A. 
Corbett, Director of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education; Mr. John Grierson, National Film Commissioner 
for Canada; Mrs. George V. Ferguson, of Winnipeg, well 
known as one of the youngest leaders of social service activi- 
ties in Canada; Senator L. M. Gouin, Montreal, distin- 
guished lawyer and active leader in educational projects; 
Mr. Arthur L. Phelps, director of overseas programs for the 
C.B.C. and formerly Professor of English Literature, United 
College, Winnipeg. At an early date The Canada Founda- 
tion’s membership will be enlarged and will become 
thoroughly representative of the life and thought of all 
Canada. The Director is Mr. W. B. Herbert. 


The following are the objectives as described in the charter: 


To further the development of the Canadian nation and 
to promote, both at home and abroad, wider knowledge 
and better understanding of the life and thought of the 
Canadian people; 


To encourage the development of Canadian literature, 
music, art, drama, sculpture, architecture and other cul- 
tural activities, and to stimulate public interest therein; 


To encourage the exhibition of Canadian artistic and cul- 
tural works in Canada and abroad and to encourage 
artists and crftsmen of other countries to exhibit their 
works in Canada; ; 


To encourage the exchange of visits of artists, musicians, 
craftsmen, lecturers and students of Canada and other 
countries; 


To foster goodwill and mutual understanding in Canada 
and between Canada and other countries; 


To promote the exchange of teachers and students in 
Canada and between Canada and other countries; 


To encourage the translation of Canadian literary works 
into foreign languages and the translation of foreign- 
language literary works into English and French; 
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To encourage the translation of Canadian English literature 


me French and Canadian French literature into Eng- 
ish; 


To co-operate with governments, public bodies, institutions, 
societies, corporations and persons in Canada and 
abroad in the furtherance of the purposes set forth 
above; 


To accept and receive gifts, donations, bequests and 
endowments of any kind, subject or not subject to special 
conditions. 


Contributions to The Canada Foundation have been certi- 


fied as deductible charitable donations within the meaning 


of 


the Income War Tax Act (Canada). 
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